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THE  CABALA  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  JUDA- 
ISM AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

BY  HERN  HARD  PICK. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CABALA. 

AFTER  having  become  acquainted  in  previous  articles*  with  the 
principal  actors  in  the  cabalistic  drama,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  examine  the  tenets  of  the  Cabala. 

Different  from  the  system  as  exhibited  in  the  Book  of  Creation 
or  Jezirah  is  that  of  the  Zohar,  because  the  more  difficult,  since  it 
embraces  not  merely  the  origin  of  the  world,  but  likewise  speculates 
on  the  essence  of  God  and  the  properties  of  man ;  in  other  words  it 
treats  of  theology,  cosmology  and  anthropology. 

God. — Starting  from  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  bound- 
less in  his  nature — which  necessarily  implies  that  he  is  an  absolute 
unity  and  inscrutable,  and  that  there  is  nothing  without  him — God 
is  called  En  Soph,  i.  e.,  "endless,"  "boundless."  In  this  boundless- 
ness God  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  intellect,  nor  described  in 
words  ;  for  there  is  nothing  which  can  grasp  him  and  depict  him  to  us,1 
and  as  such  he  is  in  a  certain  sense  not  existent   (ayin)  ;  since,  as 

*  "The  Cabala,"  March,  1910,  and  "The  Zohar  and  Its  Influence  on  the 
Cabala,"  April,  1910. 

1  Rabbi  Azariel  in  his  commentary  on  the  ten  Sephiroth  tells  us  that  "the 
En  Soph  can  neither  be  comprehended  by  the  intellect,  nor  described  in  words ; 
for  there  is  no  letter  or  word  which  can  grasp  him."  With  this  compare  what 
Proclus,  the  neo-Platonist,  says  in  his  Theology  of  Plato,  II,  6:  "Although  the 
Divinity  is  generally  called  the  unity  (rd  ev)  or  the  first,  it  would  be  better  if 
no  name  were  given  him ;  for  there  is  no  word  which  can  depict  his  nature — 
he  is  the  inexpressible  ( <V>/'>//roc  ) ,  the  unknown  (ay  vwcttos)  .  Isaac  ibn  Latif 
(1220-1290)  even  says  "God  is  in  all,  and  everything  is  in  God." 
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far  as  our  mind  is  concerned,  that  which  is  incomprehensible  does 
not  exist. 

Creation. — The  En  Soph,  not  being  an  object  of  cognition, 
made  his  existence  known  in  the  creation  of  the  world  by  means  of 
attributes  or  mediums,  the  ten  Sephiroth,  or  intelligences,  radia- 
tions, emanations,  emanating  from  the  En  Soph,  and  which  in  their 
totality  represent  and  are  called  the  Adam  Kadmon,  the  "Primordial 
or  Archetypal  Man." 

The  first  Sephirah  is  called  Kethcr,  "Crown" ;  the  second 
Chochma,  "Wisdom" ;  the  third  Bina,  "Intelligence" ;  the  fourth 
Chcsed,  "Mercy";  the  fifth  Din,  "Judgment";  the  sixth  Tiphcreth, 
"Beauty" ;  the  seventh  Nczach,  "Splendor" ;  the  eighth  Hod,  "Maj- 
esty" ;  the  ninth  Jcsod,  "Foundation" ;  the  tenth  Malchuth,  "King- 
dom." 

Now  the  first  Sephirah,  which  is  called  the  Crown,  the  Aged,2 
the  Primordial  or  the  Smooth  Point,3  the  White  Head,  the  Long 
Face,  Macroprosopon,  the  Inscrutable  Height,4  contained  the  other 
nine  Sephiroth  and  gave  rise  to  them  in  the  following  order:  from 
the  first  Sephirah  proceeded  a  masculine  or  active  potency  desig- 
nated (2)  Chochma,  "Wisdom,"  and  an  opposite,  i.  e.,  a  feminine 
or  passive  potency,  called  (3)  Bina,  "Intelligence."  These  two 
opposite  potencies  are  joined  together  by  the  first  potency,  and  thus 
yield  the  first  triad  of  the  Sephiroth.  From  the  junction  of  the 
foregoing  opposites,  which  are  also  called  "Father"  (abba)  and 
"Mother"  (imma)  emanated  again  the  masculine  or  active  potency 
called  (4)  Chcsed,  "Mercy  or  Love,"  also  Gedulah,  "Greatness," 
and  from  this  again  emanated  the  feminine  or  passive  potency  called 
(5)  Din,  "Judgment,"  also  Gcburah,  "Judicial  Power."  From  this 
again  emanated  the  uniting  potency  (6)  Tiphcreth,  "Beauty."  We 
have  thus  the  second  trinity  of  the  Sephiroth.  Now  Beauty  beamed 
forth  the  masculine  or  active  potency  (7)  Nesach,  "Splendor,"  and 
this  again  gave  rise  to  (8)  the  feminine  or  passive  potency  Hod, 
"Majesty";  from  it  again  emanated  (9)  Jcsod,  "Foundation."  which 
yields  the  third  trinity.  From  Jcsod  finally  emanated  (10)  Mal- 
chuth, "Kingdom,"  also  called  Shechinah. 

The  Cabalists  delight  in  representing  the  ten  Sephiroth  under 

1  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  "the  Aged  of  the  Aged"  as  the  En 
Soph  is  called. 

5  "When  the  Concealed  of  the  Concealed  wished  to  reveal  himself,  he 
first  made  a  single  point;  the  Infinite  was  entirely  unknown,  and  diffused  no 
light  before  this  luminous  point  violently  broke  through  into  vision."  (Zohar, 
I.   15"). 

4  So  called  by  Rabbi  Azariel. 
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different  forms;  now  as  Adam  Kadmon,  "Primordial  or  Archetypal 
Man,"  now  as  the  cabalistic  tree  or  the  Ilan,  in  which  the  crown  is 
represented  by  the  first  Sephirah  and  the  root  by  the  last. 

As  to  the  Adam  Kadmon  which  is  shown  in  the  following1  figure, 
the  Crown  represents  the  head;  Wisdom,  the  brains;  Intelligence 
which  unites  the  two  and  produces  the  first  triad,  the  heart  or  the 
understanding.    The  fourth  and  fifth  Sephiroth,  i.  e.,  Love  and  Jus- 


Fig.   1.  ADAM   KADMON,  THE  ARCHETYPAL  MAN. 

tice  are  the  two  arms,  the  former  the  right  arm  and  the  latter  the 
left ;  one  distributing  life  and  the  other  death.  The  sixth  Sephirah, 
Beauty,  uniting  these  two  opposites  and  producing  the  second  triad, 
is  the  chest.  Firmness  and  Splendor  of  the  third  triad  represent  the 
two  legs,  whereas  Foundation,  the  ninth  Sephirah,  represents  the 
genital  organs,  since  it  denotes  the  basis  and  source  of  all  things. 
Finally  Kingdom,  the  tenth  Sephirah,  represents  the  harmony  of 
the  whole  Archetypal  Alan. 
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Now  in  looking  at  the  Sephiroth  which  constitute  the  first  triad, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  represent  the  intellect ;  hence  this  triad  is 
called  by  Azariel  the  "intellectual  world"  (olam  muskal  or  olam 
ha-sechel).  The  second  triad  which  represents  moral  qualities,  is 
called  the  "moral"  or  "sensuous  world"  (olam  murgash,  also  olam 
ha-nephesh)  ;  and  the  third,  representing  power  and  stability,  is 
called  the  "material  world"  (olam  mittba  or  olam  ha-teba). 

As  concerns  the  cabalistic  tree  (the  ilan  ha-cabala) ,  the  Sephi- 

,  Crown  1 


3  Intelligence 


Wisdom  2  3  Intelligence 


Love  4  5  J 


Beauty  6 


Foundation  9 


Firmness  7  8  Splendor 


Kingdom  10 
Fig.  2.  THE  CABALISTIC  TREE. 


Kingdom  10 
Fig.  3.  THE  PILLAR  ARRANGEMENT. 


roth  are  so  arranged  that  the  first  triad  is  placed  above,  the  second 
and  third  are  placed  below,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  three  masculine 
Sephiroth  are  on  the  right,  the  three  feminine  on  the  left,  whilst  the 
four  uniting  Sephiroth  occupy  the  center,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

According  to  another  arrangement  the  Sephiroth  are  so  ordered 
that  they  form  three  pillars,  a  right  one  (sitra  dimiua,  also  amuda 
dc-chcscd,  i.  e.,  the  pillar  of  mercy)  ;  a  left  one  (sitra  dismola,  also 
amuda  de-dina,  i.  e.,  the  pillar  of  judgment),  and  a  middle  one 
(amuda  dc-emzdita) .    In  the  right  pillar  to  which  belong  the  Sephi- 
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roth  Wisdom,  Love  and  Firmness,  is  Life;  in  the  left  with  the 
Sephiroth  Intelligence,  Judgment,  Splendor,  is  Death.  The  middle 
pillar  comprises  Crown,  Beauty,  Foundation.  The  basis  of  all  three 
pillars  is  the  Kingdom.     Fig.  3  illustrates  this. 

So  far  as  the  Sephiroth  represent  the  first  manifestation  of 
God  they  form  a  world  for  themselves,  an  ideal  world  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  real,  material  world.  As  such  it  is  now 
called  the  primordial,  the  Archetypal  Man  (Adam  Kadmon),  now 
the  Heavenly  Man  {Adam  Ihi'i).  As  for  the  Adam  Kadmon, 
different  views  exist  in  the  cabalistic  writings,  lie  is  sometimes 
taken  as  the  totality  of  the  Sephiroth,  and  he  appears  as  a  pre- 
Sephirotic  first  emanation  and  superior  to  them,  by  which  God 
manifested  himself  as  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world,  as  it  were  a 
prototype  (macrocosm)  of  the  entire  creation.  In  this  case  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  Adam  Kadmon  were  a  first  manifestation,  inserted 
between  God  and  the  world,  so  to  say  a  second  God  (Sei'repos  fleos) 
or  the  divine  Word  (Ao'yos). 

According  to  a  later  theorem  four  worlds  proceed  by  an  ema- 
nation in  different  gradations.  This  is  expressed  by  Ihn  Latif  thus: 
As  the  point  extends  and  thickens  into  a  line,  the  line  into  the  plane, 
the  plane  into  the  expanded  body,  thus  God's  self-manifestation 
unfolds  itself  in  the  different  worlds. 

In  each  of  these  four  worlds  the  ten  Sephiroth  recur.  The  first 
Sephirah  gave  birth  to  the  Olamasila  or  "world  of  emanation."  con- 
taining the  powers  of  the  divine  plan  of  the  world.  Its  beings  have 
the  same  nature  as  that  belonging  to  the  world  of  the  Sephiroth  or 
to  the  Adam  Kadmon.  This  world  which  is  also  called  the  olam 
ha-sephiroth,  i.  e.,  "the  world  of  the  Sephiroth,"  is  the  seat  of  the 
Shechinah.  From  the  olam  azlla  proceeded  the  olam  beria  or  "world 
of  creation,"  in  which  according  to  Rabbi  Isaac  Nasir5  are  the  souls 
of  the  saints,  all  the  blessings,  the  throne  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
palaces  of  all  spiritual  and  moral  perfection.  The  olam  beria  gave 
birth  to  the  olam  jezirah  or  "world  of  formation,"  in  which  dwell 
the  holy  angels,  whose  prince  is  Metatron.0     But  there  are  also  the 

5  He  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  and  is  the  author 
of  a  treatise  on  the  Emanations  (Massecheth  Astluth)  reprinted  by  Jellinek 
in  his  Auszcahl  Kabbalistischer  Mystik,  Part  I,  Leipsic,  1853. 

"Graetz,  Gnosticismus  und  Judentum,  1846,  p.  44,  derives  the  word  from 
ixera.  Opovov,  hecause  this  angel  is  immediately  under  the  divine  throne.  Cassel 
(Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyklop'ddie,  section  II.  vol.  XXYIT.  s.  v.  "Juden." 
p.  40,  note  84)  derives  it  from  mctator,  i.  c,  '"messenger,  outrider,  pathfinder.  ' 
Wunsche  also  connects  it  with  fMerdrup.  According  to  the  Zohar.  I,  126/',  Meta- 
tron is  the  first  creature  of  God;  the  middle  pillar  (in  the  essence  of  God) 
or  the  uniting  link  in  the  midst,  comprising  all  grades,  from  top  downwards. 
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demons,  which  on  account  of  their  grossly  sensual  nature  are  called 
Keliphoth,  "shells,"  and  inhabit  the  planets  and  other  heavenly 
bodies  or  the  realm  of  the  ether. 

The  fourth  world  is  called  olam  assiya,  the  "world  of  action." 
Its  substances  consist  of  matter  limited  by  space  and  perceptible  to 
the  senses  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms.  It  is  subject  to  constant 
changes,  generations,  and  corruptions,  and  is  the  abode  of  the  Evil 
Spirit. 

Like  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash,  the  Zohar  represents  the 
optimistic  view,  that  the  present  world  is  the  best.  Thus  we  read 
(Zohar,  III,  292b)  :  "There  were  old  worlds,  which  perished  as 
soon  as  they  came  into  existence ;  they  were  formless,  and  were 
called  sparks.  Thus  the  smith  when  hammering  the  iron,  lets  the 
sparks  fly  in  all  directions.  These  sparks  are  the  primordial  worlds, 
which  could  not  continue,  because  the  Sacred  Aged  had  not  as  yet 
assumed  his  form  (of  opposite  sexes — the  King  and  Queen),  and  the 
Master  was  not  yet  at  his  work."  And  again  we  read  (III,  61&)  : 
"The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  created  and  destroyed  several  worlds 
before  the  present  one  was  made,  and  when  this  last  work  was 
nigh  completion,  all  the  things  of  this  world,  all  the  creatures  of 
the  universe,  in  whatever  age  they  were  to  exist,  before  they  entered 
into  this  world,  were  present  before  God  in  their  true  form.  Thus 
are  the  words  of  Ecclesiastes  to  be  understood,  'The  thing  that  hath 
been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which 
shall  be  done.'  " 

Since  the  Cabalists  viewed  all  things  from  the  anthropolog- 
ical point  of  view,  they  also  transferred  to  the  world  of  the  Sephi- 
roth  the  difference  of  sex.  The  male  principle,  called  Abba,  is 
white  and  of  an  active  nature,  appearing  especially  in  the  Sephirah 
Love,  but  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  three  Sephiroth  on  the  right 
side.  The  female  principle,  on  the  other  hand,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  the  male  principle,  is  red  and  of  a  receptive  nature.  It  is  mainly 
visible  in  the  Sephira  Justice,  but  is  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  three 
Sephiroth  on  the  left.  The  sign  of  the  male  principle  is  the  "Y," 
that  of  the  female  the  "H"  in  the  divine  name  YHVH.  What  we 
learn  is  this :  the  Sephiroth  teach  that  everything  which  exists  is  im- 
perishable and  like  God.  As  nothing  perishes  in  the  world  or  is 
fully  annihilated,  thus  the  stamp  and  seal  of  divinity  is  stamped  on 
all  beings.     God  as  the  Invisible  and  Endless   (En  Soph)   became 

and  from  the  bottom  upwards  (ibid.,  Ill,  127a)  ;  the  visibly  manifested  Deity 
(ibid.,  Ill,  231a). 
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visible  and  intelligible  by  the  Sephiroth  ;  the  human  mind  can  come 
to  him,  can  know  and  conceive  him. 

The  Realm  of  the  Evil. — Besides  the  heavenly  realm  of  the 
Sephiroth  of  light  or  of  the  good,  there  is  also  a  realm  of  the  Sephi- 
roth of  darkness  or  of  evil.  Over  against  the  supreme  emanation  of 
light,  the  Adam  Kadmon,  stands  as  opponent  the  Adam  Belial.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  every  light-sephirah,  it  is  opposed  by  a  Sephirah 
of  darkness.  Thus  both  are  related  to  one  another  as  the  right  side 
to  the  left ;  the  light-Sephiroth  form  the  right  side,  the  darkness- 
Sephiroth  the  left  side  (sitra  achra).  The  realm  of  darkness  is 
figuratively  called  also  the  kingdom  of  Cain,  Esau  and  Pharaoh 
(Zohar,  I,  55a).  Like  the  kingdom  of  light  that  of  darkness  has 
ten  degrees.  As  the  kingdom  of  light  is  inhabited  by  good  spirits, 
so  the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  inhabited  by  evil  spirits  (demons, 
shells).  Their  prince  is  called  Samael  (angel  of  poison  or  of  death)  ; 
his  wife  is  called  the  Harlot  or  the  Woman  of  Whoredom.  Both 
are  thought  of  as  having  intercourse  with  each  other  just  as  in  the 
realm  of  light  God  as  king  has  intercourse  with  Malchuth  as  queen. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  evil  powers  the  creation  is  continually 
disturbed.  Men  are  seduced  to  apostasy  from  God,  and  thus  the 
kingdom  of  the  evil  grows  and  the  Keliphoth  or  shells  increase.  In 
the  figurative  language  of  the  Zohar  this  disturbance  of  the  creation 
is  described  as  if  the  king  and  queen  kept  aloof  from  each  other 
and  could  not  work  together  for  the  welfare  of  the  world.  But  this 
discord  is  finally  harmonized  by  repentance,  self-mortification,  prayer 
and  strict  observance  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  and  the  original 
harmony  of  things  is  again  restored.  It  must  be  observed  however 
that  the  teaching  about  the  opposition  of  the  two  kingdoms  belongs 
to  the  later  doctrines  of  the  Cabala,  and  its  development  belongs  to 
the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Messiah. — Closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  about  evil 
is  that  of  the  Messiah.  His  coming  takes  place  when  the  kingdom 
of  the  Keliphoth  is  overcome  through  the  pious  and  virtuous  life  of 
men  here  on  earth  ;  then  also  takes  place  the  restoration  of  the  original 
state  of  affairs  (tikkmi).  Since  under  his  rule  everything  turns  to 
the  divine  light,  all  idolatry  ceases,  because  the  Keliphoth  no  longer 
seduce  men  to  apostasy.  Cabala  as  mistress,  rules  then  over  the  slave 
philosophy.  In  the  upper  world,  too,  great  changes  take  place  at 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  king  again  has  intercourse  with 
the  queen.  Through  their  copulation  the  divinity  regains  the  de- 
stroyed unity.  But  Wiinsche  says  that  cabalistic  literature,  especially 
the  Zohar,  often  describes  this  union  of  the  king  and  the  queen  in 
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terms  bordering  on  shamelessness  and  shocking  to  decency  and 
morals. 

Man. — The  whole  universe,  however,  was  not  complete,  and 
did  not  receive  its  finishing  stroke  till  man  was  formed,  -who  is  the 
acme  of  creation,  and  the  microcosm  uniting  in  himself  the  totality 
of  beings.7  The  lower  man  is  a  type  of  the  heavenly  Adam  Kad- 
mon.8  Man  consists  of  body  and  soul.  Though  the  body  is  only 
the  raiment  or  the  covering  of  the  soul,  yet  it  represents  the  Merkaba 
(the  heavenly  throne-chariot).  All  members  have  their  symbolic 
meaning.  Greater  than  the  body  is  the  soul,  because  it  emanates 
from  the  En  Soph  and  has  the  power  to  influence  the  intelligible 
world  by  means  of  channels  (zinnorolh)  and  to  bring  blessings 
upon  the  nether  world.  The  soul  is  called  ncphcsh,  "life,"  ruach, 
"soul,"  and  ncshama,  "spirit."  As  neshama,  which  is  the  highest 
degree  of  being,  it  has  the  power  to  come  into  connection  with  God 
and  the  realm  of  light ;  as  ruach  it  is  the  seat  of  good  and  evil ;  as 
nephesh  it  is  immediately  connected  with  the  body  and  is  the  direct 
cause  of  its  lower  functions,  instincts,  and  animal  life. 

Psychology.- — Like  Plato,  Origen,  etc.  the  Cabala  teaches  a 
pre-existence  of  the  soul.9  All  souls  destined  to  enter  into  human 
bodies  existed  from  the  beginning.  Clad  in  a  spiritual  garb  they 
dwell  in  their  heavenly  abode  and  enjoy  the  view  of  the  divine 
splendor  of  the  Shechinah.  With  great  reluctance  the  soul  enters 
into  the  body,  for  as  Zohar,  II,  96b,  tells  us,  the  soul,  before  assum- 
ing a  human  body,  addresses  God :  "Lord  of  the  Universe !  Happy 
am  I  in  this  world,  and  do  not  wish  to  go  into  another  where  I 
shall  be  a  bondmaid,  and  be  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  pollutions." 
Here,  too,  we  notice  again  the  influence  of  Platonic  and  Philonian 
doctrines.  In  its  original  state  each  soul  is  androgynous,  and  is 
separated  into  male  and  female  when  it  descends  on  earth  to  be 
born  in  a  human  body.  At  the  time  of  marriage  both  parts  are 
united  again  as  they  were  before,  and  again  constitute  one  soul 
(Zohar,  I,  91//).  This  doctrine  reminds  us  of  Plato  and  Philo  no 
less  than  that  other  (viz.  of  dva/xj'T/o-ts)  that  the  soul  carries  her  knowl- 
edge with  her  to  the  earth,  so  that  "every  thing  which  she  learns  here 
below  she  knew  already,  before  she  entered  into  this  world"  (Zohar, 
IN,  ()\b).  Of  great  interest  is  the  metempsychosis  of  the  Cabala. 
How  this  doctrine,  already  espoused  by  the  Egyptians,  Pythagoreans 

'Zohar,  III,  48a. 

8  Zohar,  IT,  70b. 

"Compare  Book  of  Wisdom,  VIII,  20;  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.,  II,  12,  speaks 
of  the  Esscnes  as  helieving  in  a  pre-existence  of  the  soul.  Philo's  views  are 
given  in  his  De  somniis,  I,  642;  De  gigantibus,  I,  263  f. 
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and  Plato,  came  into  Jewish  mysticism,  is  not  yet  fully  explained.10 
But  it  is  interesting  to  learn  of  the  destiny  of  man  and  the  universe 
according  to  the  Cahalists. 

It  is  an  absolute  condition  of  the  soul  to  return  to  the  Infinite 
Source  from  which  it  emanated,  after  developing  on  earth  the  per- 
fections, the  germs  of  which  are  implanted  in  it.  If  the  soul,  after 
assuming  a  human  body,  fails  during  its  first  sojourn  on  earth  to 
acquire  that  experience  for  which  it  descends  from  heaven,  and 
becomes  contaminated  by  sin,  it  must  re-inhabit  a  body  again  anil 
again,  till  it  is  able  to  ascend  in  a  purified  state.  This  transmigration 
or  gilgul,  however,  is  restricted  to  three  times.  "And  if  two  souls 
in  their  third  residence  in  human  bodies  are  still  too  weak  to  resist 
all  earthly  trammels  and  to  acquire  the  necessary  experience,  they 
are  both  united  and  sent  into  one  body,  so  that  they  may  be  able 
conjointly  to  learn  that  which  they  were  too  feeble  to  do  separately. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  it  is  the  singleness  and  isola- 
tion of  the  soul  which  is  the  source  of  the  weakness,  and  it  requires 
help  to  pass  through  its  probation.  In  that  case  it  chooses  for  a 
companion  a  soul  which  has  more  strength  and  better  fortune.  The 
stronger  of  the  two  then  becomes  as  it  were  the  mother;  she  carries 
the  sickly  one  in  her  bosom,  and  nurses  her  from  her  own  substance, 
just  as  a  woman  nurses  her  child.  Such  an  association  is  therefore 
called  pregnancy  (ibbur).  because  the  stronger  soul  gives  as  it 
were  life  and  substance  to  the  weaker  companion." 

This  doctrine  of  the  Superfoetatio  was  especially  taught  by 
Isaac  Loria  or  Luria.  It  is  obvious  that  this  doctrine  of  the  Ibbur 
naturally  led  to  wild  superstition  and  fraudulent  thaumaturgy.  Loria 
himself  claimed  to  have  the  soul  of  the  Messiah  ben  Joseph.  Con- 
nected with  Loria's  system  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Kawana,  by  which 
is  meant  the  absorbed  state  of  the  soul  in  its  direction  towards  God 
when  performing  the  ceremonies,  in  prayer,  self-mortification,  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  divine  name  and  reading  of  the  Zohar, 
whereby  the  bounds  are  broken  and  the  fulness  of  blessing  from 
the  upper  world   is  brought  down  upon   the  lower. 

The  world,  being  an  expansion  of  the  Deity's  own  substance, 
must  also  share  ultimately  that  blessedness  which  it  enjoyed  in  its 
first  evolution.  Even  Satan  himself,  the  archangel  of  wickedness, 
will  be  restored  to  his  angelic  nature,  since  he.  too,  proceeded  from 
the  Infinite   Source  of  all   things.     When  the  last   human   soul  has 

10  According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.,  XVTIt.  13;  Bell.  lud.,  TI.  8.  14)  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Pharisees  held  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  but 
see  Schiirer,  Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Volkes,  vol.  TI  (3d  ed.,  1898)  p.  391 : 
on  Philo's  view,  see  ibid.,  vol.  ITT,  p.  561. 
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passed  through  probation,  then  the  Messiah  will  appear  and  the 
great  jubilee  year  will  commence,  when  the  whole  pleroma  of  souls 
(otzar  ha-ncshamoth) ,  cleansed  and  purified  shall  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Infinite  Source  and  rest  in  the  "Palace  of  Love"  (Zohar, 
II,  97a). 

The  Scripture— The  exegetical  ingenuity  of  the  Cabala  is  inter- 
esting to  the  theologian.  The  principle  of  the  mystic  interpretation 
is  universal  and  not  peculiar  to  one  or  another  school,  as  every  one 
will  perceive  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  even  in  the  history  of 
Greek  literature.  We  find  it  in  Philo,  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  Zohar ;  and  the 
more  such  an  interpretation  departed  from  the  spirit  of  the  sacred 
text,  the  more  necessary  was  it  to  bring  the  scriptures  to  its  support 
by  distortions  of  their  meaning.11 

Passing  over  all  manner  of  subtleties  of  the  pre-Zoharic  times, 
we  will  consider  the  masterly  performances  of  the  Cabalists.  Ac- 
cording to  them  the  letters,  words  and  names  of  the  scriptures  con- 
tain divine  mysteries  of  wondrous,  mystical  thoughts  and  ideas,  of 
significant  symbols  and  riddles,  on  which  depends  the  continuance 
of  the  world.  (Zohar,  II,  99a).  "Is  it  conceivable,"  the  Zohar 
makes  one  of  Simon  ben  Jochai's  circle  exclaim,  "that  God  had  no 
holier  matters  to  communicate  than  these  common  things  about  Esau 
and  Hagar,  Laban  and  Jacob,  Balaam's  ass,  Balak's  jealousy  of 
Israel,  and  Zimri's  lewdness?  Does  a  collection  of  such  tales,  taken 
in  their  ordinary  sense,  deserve  the  name  of  Torah?  And  can  it  be 
said  of  such  a  revelation  that  it  utters  the  pure  truth?  If  that  is 
all  the  Torah  contains,  we  can  produce  in  our  time  a  book  as  good 
as  this,  aye,  perhaps  better.  No,  no!  the  higher,  mystical  sense  of 
the  Torah  is  its  true  sense.  The  biblical  narratives  resemble  a 
beautiful  dress  which  enraptures  fools  so  that  they  do  not  look  be- 
neath it.  This  robe,  however,  covers  a  body,  i.  e.,  the  precepts  of 
the  Law,  and  this  again  a  soul,  the  higher  soul.  Woe  to  the  guilty, 
who  assert  that  the  Torah  contains  only  simple  stories,  and  therefore 
look  only  upon  the  dress.  Blessed  are  the  righteous,  who  seek  the 
real  sense  of  the  Law.  The  jar  is  not  the  wine,  so  stories  do  not 
make  up  the  Torah"  (ibid.,  Ill,  152a).  Thus  the  Cabalists  attached 
little  importance  to  the  literal  sense;  yet  not  a  single  iota  was  to  be 
taken  from  it  and  nothing  was  to  be  added  to  it  (ibid.,  II,  99). 

11  For  a  strange  interpretation  of  scripture  in  modern  times,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Canon  Wordsworth's  Commentary  on  Genesis  and  Exodus,  London, 
1864,  p.  52. 
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In  order  to  elicit  the  mysteries  from  the  scriptures,  the  Cabalists 
employed  certain  hermeneutical  canons,1-  viz.: 

i.  Gcmatria,Vi  i.  e.  the  art  of  discovering  the  hidden  sense  of 
the  text  by  means  of  the  numerical  equivalents  of  the  letters.  Thus 
from  the  Hebrew  words  nvtarttft  {vehineh  sheloshaK)  translated  "lo! 
three  (men  stood  by  him)"  in  Gen.  xviii,  2,  it  is  deduced  that  these 
three  were  the  angels  Michael,  Gabriel  and  Raphael,  because  the 
letters  yield  the  numerical  value  of  701,  viz.  i=6+ n=5+ -  =  5°+ 
n  =  5+r=3oo+  7  =  30+  87=300+  1-1=5  =  701;  and  the  same  number 
yield  the  words  htiVft  '"^-D.'  ?83»tt  TN,  viz.  N  =  I  +  ->  =  30+  1=6+  J3= 
40+  ^  =  io4-3=2O+.K=i  +  *J=3O+a=3+3  =  2+-j=20o4-  ■>  =  10  + 
X  =  i  +  '?  =  3o  +  i=6+T  =  20o4-D=8o+K=i  +  r  =30  =  701. 

A  like  figuring  we  find  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  ch.  be,  with 
reference  to  the  318  servants  of  Abraham,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv. 
14.  The  author  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  Hebrew  the 
"eighteen"  are  mentioned  first,  and  the  "three  hundred"  afterwards. 
In  the  eighteen  expressed  by  the  Greek  letters  I  =  10  and  H  =  8 
he  sees  Jesus  (IH20Y2),  and  in  the  three  hundred  he  sees  by  the 
letter  T  =  300,  the  cross. 

With  this  canon  may  be  compared  the  "number-oracle,"  by 
means  of  which  one  can  tell  from  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the 
name  and  the  dates  of  the  birth  important  years  and  days  in  the  life 
of  a  man.  Thus,  for  instance,  Emperor  William  I,  was  born  March 
22,  1797;  3  +  22  +  1797  +  7  (number  of  the  letters  of  the  name) 
=  1829,  the  year  of  marriage ;  1829  +1+8  +  2  +  9=  1849, 
campaign  to  Baden;  1849  +1+8  +  4  +  9=  1871,  coronation 
as  emperor ;  1871  +  1  +  8  +  7  +  1  =  1888,  year  of  death.  Napo- 
leon III,  born  4,  20,  1808;  4  +  20  +  1808  +  8  (number  of  the 
letters  of  the  name)  =  1840,  the  coup  at  Boulogne;  1840  +1+8 
+  4  +  0  =  1853,  first  year  as  emperor ;  1853  +  1+8  +  5  +  3 
=  1870;  end  of  his  rule.14 

2.  Notarikon  (from  the  Latin  notarius,  a  short-hand  writer, 
one  who  among  the  Romans  belonged  to  that  class  of  writers  who 
abbreviated  and  used  single  letters  to  signify  whole  words),  is  em- 
ployed when  every  letter  of  a  word  is  taken  as  an  initial  or  abbrevia- 
tion of  a  word.     Thus,   for  instance,  every  letter  of  the  Hebrew 

12  On  the  interpretation  of  the  scriptures  among  the  Jews  in  general,  see 
my  article  s.  v.  "Scripture,  Interpretation  of,  Jewish,"  in  McClintock  and 
Strong. 

"The  word  is  not  like  yeufierpia  as  Levy.  Neuhebr.  Wdrterbuch,  I,  324, 
thinks,  but  is  derived  from  ypafifiareia  or  7P<W*a. 

"For  a  somewhat  different  mode  compare  The  Open  Court,  Feb.  1909, 
p.  88. 
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first  word  in  Genesis,  nTN"G,  is  made  the  initial  of  a  word,  and  from 
"in  the  beginning"  we  obtain  "in  the  beginning  God  saw  that  Israel 
should  accept  the  law'';  or  the  word  "Adam"  (ADM)  is  made 
"Adam,  David,  Messiah."  Sometimes  very  curious  and  ingenious 
combinations  are  derived  from  this  system.  For  instance  the  word 
passim  (z*ZZ)  used  in  the  passage  "And  he  made  a  coat  of  (passim) 
many  colors"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3)  is  made  to  indicate  the  misfortunes 
which  Joseph  experienced  in  being  sold  by  his  brethren  to  Potiphar, 
Merchants,  Ishmaelites,  Midianites  ;  D  =  Potiphar,  d  =  Sochrim 
(merchants),  "•  =  Ishmaelites,   d  =  Midianites. 

It  appears  that  the  Christian  fathers  sometimes  made  use  of 
the  same  rule ;  as  for  instance  Christ  has  been  called  by  them 
IX0Y2,  "fish,"  because  these  letters  are  the  initials  of  the  Greek 
words  'Irjaovs  Xpioro?,  ®eoi>  Ytos,  2(»r?7p,  "Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour."  Thus  St.  Augustine  tells  us  (De  civitate  Dei, 
XVIII,  23)  that  when  they  were  speaking  about  Christ,  Flaccianus, 
a  very  famous  man,  of  most  ready  eloquence  and  much  learning, 
produced  a  Greek  manuscript,  saying  that  it  was  the  prophecies  of 
the  Erythrian  sibyl.  In  this  he  pointed  out  a  certain  passage  that 
had  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines  so  arranged  that  those  words  could 
be  read  in  them.  Then  he  went  on  and  gave  these  verses,  of  which 
the  initial  letters  yield  that  meaning,  and  says,  "But  if  you  join 
the  initial  letters  of  these  five  Greek  words,  they  will  make  the 
word  (x#i's,  that  is  'fish,'  in  which  word  Christ  is  mystically  under- 
stood, because  he  was  able  to  live,  that  is,  to  exist,  without  sin  in 
the  abyss  of  this  mortality  as  in  the  depth  of  waters."  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  Augustine  only  gives  twenty-seven  lines15  of  the 
thirty-four,  as  contained  in  the  Oracula  Sibyllina,  VIII,  217  ff., 
where  the  acrostic  reads:  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God  (the)  Saviour, 
(the)  Cross  (oranpos).  In  its  full  form  it  is  also  given  by  Eusebius 
in  the  Life  of  the  Blessed  Emperor  Constaiitiue.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  reader  we  subjoin  Neale's  translation  of  the  acrostic  as  given 
in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  October,  1861,  p.  287: 

"/udgment  at  hand,  the  earth  shall  sweat  with  fear: 
Sternal  king,  the  Judge  shall  come  on  high  : 
5Tiall  doom  all  flesh  :  shall  bid  the  world  appear 
Cnveiled  before  his  Throne.     Him  every  eye 
.Shall,  just  or  unjust,  see  in  majesty. 

"Consummate  time  shall  view  the  Saints  assemble 
His  own  assessors :  and  the  souls  of  men 

"English   translation  by  M.  Dodd,  City  of  God,  Edinburgh,   1871,  where 
the  Greek  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines  are  retained. 
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/Sound  the  great  judgment-seat  shall  wait  and  tremble 
In  fear  of  sentence.     And  the  green  earth  then 
.Shall  turn  to  desert:  They  that  see  that  day 
To  moles  and  hats  their  gods  shall  cast  away. 

"Sea,  earth,  and  heaven,  and  hell's  dread  gates  shall  burn  : 

Obedient  to  their  call,  the  dead  return: 
Nor  shall  the  judge  unfitting  doom  discern. 

"Of  chains  and  darkness  to  each   wicked  soul: 
For  them  that  have  keen  good,  the  starry  pole. 

"Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  woe,  and  fierce  despair 
Of  such  as  hear  the  righteous  Judge  declare 
.Deeds  long  forgot,  which  that  last  day  shall  hare. 

"Then,  when  each  darkened  hreast  lie  hrings  to  sight, 
7/eaven's  stars  shall  fall,  and  day  he  changed  to  night  ; 
.Effaced  the  sun-ray,  and  the  moon's  pale  light. 

"Surely  the  valleys  lie  on  high   shall   raise; 
.-ill  hills  shall  cease,  all  mountains  turn  to  plain; 
Vessels  shall  no  more  pass  the  watery  ways ; 
In  the  dread  lightning  parching  earth  shall  blaze, 
Ogygian  rivers  seek  to  flow  in  vain  : 
f/nutterable  woe  the  trumpet  blast, 
.Re-echoing  through  the  ether,  shall  forecast. 

'Then  Tartarus  shall  wrap  the  world  in  gloom, 
High  chiefs  and  princes  shall  receive  their  doom, 
.Eternal  fire  and  brimstone  for  their  tomb. 

"Crown  of  the  world,  sweet  wood,  salvation's  horn, 
bearing  its  beauty,  shall  for  man  be  born : 
O  wood,  that  Saints  adore,  and  sinners  scorn  ! 
So  from  twelve  fountains  shall  its  light  be  poured  : 
Staff  of  the  Shepherd,  and  victorious  sword." 

We  may  also  state  that  words  of  those  verses  which  are  regarded 
as  containing"  a  peculiar  recondite  meaning  are  ranged  in  squares  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  read  either  vertically  or  boustrophedonally 
beginning  at  the  right  or  left  hand.  Again  the  words  of  several 
verses  are  placed  over  each  other,  and  the  letters  which  stand  under 
each  other  are  formed  into  new  words.  This  is  especially  seen  in 
the  treatment  of  three  verses  in  Exod.  xiv.  19-21  (each  containing 
72  letters),  which  are  believed  to  contain  the  three  Pillars  of  the 
Sephiroth  and  the  Divine  Name  of  seventy-two  words.  Now,  if  these 
three  verses  be  written  out  one  above  the  other,  the  first  from  right 
to  left,  the  second  from  left  to  right,  and  the  third  from  right  to 
left,  they  will  give  72  columns  of  three  letters  each.  Then  each 
column  will  be  a  word  of  three  letters,  and  as  there  are  72  columns, 
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there  will  be  72  words  of  three  letters,  each  of  which  will  be  the 
72  names  of  the  Deity.  By  writing  the  verses  all  from  right  to  left, 
instead  of  boustrophedonally,  there  will  be  other  sets  of  72  names 
obtainable.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  these  niceties  will  find 
ample  information  in  Bartolocci,  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rabbinicia,  IV, 
pp.  230  ff. 

3.  Temurah  or  permutation. — According  to  certain  rules,  one 
letter  is  substituted  for  another  letter  preceding  or  following  it  in 
the  alphabet,  and  thus  from  one  word  another  word  of  totally  differ- 
ent orthography  may  be  formed.  Thus  the  alphabet  is  bent  exactly 
in  the  middle,  and  one  half  is  put  over  the  other ;  and  then  by 
changing  alternately  the  first  letter  or  the  first  two  letters  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  line,  twenty-two  permutations  are  produced. 
These  are  called  the  "Table  of  the  Combinations  of  Tziruph." 
Tziruph.     For  example's  sake  we  give  the  method  called  Albath, 

thus : 

A       B       G       D       H       V       Z 

L       Th     Sh     R       Q       Tz     P 

The  method  Abgath  is  thus  exemplified : 
A  G  D  H  V  Z  Ch 
B       Th     Sh      R       Q       Tz     P 

The  names  of  the  twenty-two  permutations  are :  Albath,  Abgath, 
Agdath,  Adbag,  Ahbad,  Avba,  Azbav,  Achbaz,  Atbach,  Aibat,  Achbi, 
Albach,  Ambal,  Anbam,  Asban,  Aaybas,  Afba,  Azbaf,  Akbaz,  Arbak, 
Ashbar,  Athbash.  To  these  must  be  added  as  (23)  Abgad ;  (24) 
Albam. 

I  will  only  remark  that  by  the  system  called  Athbash,  it  is  found 
that  the  word  Sheshhach  in  Jer.  xxv.  26  is  the  same  as  Babel,  and 
that  Jerome  is  said  to  have  confidently  applied  this  system.16 

Besides  these  canons  the  Cabala  also  sees  a  recondite  sense  in 
the  form  of  the  letters,  as  well  as  in  the  ornaments  which  adorn 
them.  The  more  multifarious  these  trifles,  the  easier  it  is  to  arrive 
in  every  given  case  at  a  result,  and  the  less  wit  or  thought  is  re- 
quired. 

Although  the  canons  mentioned  above  are  already  applied  in 
the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  the  Cabalists  made  a  more  copious  use 
of  them.  The  names  of  God  became  a  special  object  of  their  fancy. 
With  them  they  imagined  they  could  accomplish  everything  and 
perform  miracles,  heal  the  sick,  extinguish  the  fire,  etc.  The  most 
miraculous  effects  were  ascribed  to  the  Tetragrammaton.     Whoever 

18  Hottinger  possessed  an  entire  Pentateuch  explained  on  the  princple  of 
Athbash. 
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was  in  possession  of  the  true  pronunciation  of  that  name  could  enter 
in  relation  with  the  upper  world  and  receive  revelations.  Each  letter 
of  the  sacred  name  was  considered  as  something  mysterious.  The 
letter  Y  (of  YHVH  )  referred  to  the  father  as  creator  (abba)  and 
11  to  the  mother  (iiiima).  Because  the  letter  II  occurred  twice, 
they  distinguished  an  upper  and  a  lower  mother.  The  permutation 
of  the  letters  of  the  Tetragrammaton  brought  about  a  multitude  of 
new  divine  names  which,  either  spoken  or  written,  influenced  the 
course  and  laws  of  nature.  As  was  the  case  with  the  name  of  God 
consisting  of  four  letters,  so  it  was  with  that  consisting  of  twelve, 
twenty-two,  forty-two  and  seventy-two  letters.  All  were  believed  to 
contain  great  mysteries.17  The  names  of  angels  were  treated  in  like 
manner.  Thus  the  Cabalists  greatly  misused  the  Old  Testament, 
especially  the  Thora.  And,  as  says  Professor  Wiinsche,  by  making 
the  Bible  a  text-book  to  elicit  deeper  ideas,  the  greatest  nonsense  and 
rubbish  came  to  light.  The  so-called  hidden  mysteries  and  revela- 
tions were  nothing  but  fancies  whirling  in  the  heads  of  the  Cabalists. 
The  exegetieal  literature  of  the  Cabala  clearly  proves  that  its  rep- 
resentatives had  completely  lost  the  sense  for  a  suitable  understand- 
ing of  the  words  of  scripture.18 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  CABALA  WITHIN  JUDAISM. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Cabala  intended  to  oppose 
philosophy  and  to  intensify  religion.  But  by  introducing  heathen- 
ish ideas  it  grafted  on  Judaism  a  conception  of  the  world  which 
was  foreign  to  it  and  produced  the  most  pernicious  results.  In 
place  of  the  monotheistic  biblical  idea  of  God,  according  to  which 
God  is  the  creator,  preserver  and  ruler  of  the  world,  the  confused, 
pantheistically  colored  heathenish  doctrine  of  emanation  was  sub- 
stituted. The  belief  in  the  unity  of  God  was  replaced  by  the  decade 
of  the  ten  Sephiroth  which  were  considered  as  divine  substances. 
By  no  longer  addressing  prayers  directly  to  God,  but  to  the  Sephi- 
roth, a  real  Sephiroth-cult  originated.  The  legal  discussions  of 
the  Talmud  were  of  no  account ;  the  Cabalists  despised  the  Tal- 
mud, yea,  they  considered  it  as  a  canker  of  Judaism,  which  must 
be  cut  out  if  Judaism  were  to  recover.  According  to  the  Zohar, 
I,  27b  ;  III,  275a  ;  279b,  the  Talmud  is  only  a  bondmaid,  but  the 
Cabala   a   controlling   mistress. 

17  Compare  what  we  stated  above  in  connection  with  Abnlafia. 

18  A  somewhat  different  view  on  the  cabalistic  treatment  of  scripture  is 
given  by  the  late  Jewish  scholar  Zunz  (died  1886)  in  his  Gottesdicnstlichc 
Vortrdge  (Berlin,  1832).  p.  403:  For  the  passage  in  English  see  my  article 
"Scripture  Interpretation"  in  McClintock  and  Strong,  vol.  IX,  p.  480. 
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The  Cabalists  compared  the  Talmud  to  a  hard,  unfruitful  rock, 
which  when  smitten  yields  only  scanty  drops  that  in  the  end  be- 
come a  cause  of  controversy  ;  whereas  the  study  of  the  Cabala  is 
like  a  fresh  gushing"  spring,  which  one  needs  only  to  address  to 
cause  it  to  pour  out  its  refreshing  contents.10 

And  as  the  Cabalists  treated  the  Talmud,  they  likewise  treated 
philosophy,  which  defined  religions  ideas  and  vindicated  religious 
precepts  before  the  forum  of  reason.  Most  Cabalists  opposed  phi- 
losophy. She  was  the  Hagar  that  must  be  driven  from  the  house 
of  Abraham,  whereas  the  Cabala  was  the  Sarah,  the  real  mistress. 
At  the  time  of  the  Messiah  the  mistress  will  rule  over  the  bond- 
maid. 

But  the  study  of  the  Bible  was  also  neglected.  Scripture  was 
no  longer  studied  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  finding 
the  so-called  higher  sense  by  means  of  mystical  hermeneutical  rules. 

Even  the  rituals  were  variously  changed  and  recast.  The  put- 
ting on  of  the  phylacteries  and  prayer-mantle  (talith)  was  accom- 
panied by  the  recitation  of  cabalistic  formulas  and  sentences ;  special 
prayers  were  also  addressed  to  the  Sephiroth.  Connected  with  all 
this  was  an  extravagant,  intoxicating  superstition.  To  enable  the 
soul  to  connect  itself  with  the  realm  of  light  and  its  spirits,  or  to 
be  transplanted  after  death  into  its  heavenly  abode,  one  underwent 
all  manner  of  austere  ascetical  exercises.  With  the  mysterious 
name  of  God  they  believed  themselves  enabled  to  heal  the  sick,  to 
deliver  demoniacs  and  to  extinguish  conflagrations.  By  application 
of  the  right  formulas  of  prayer,  man  was  to  have  power  and  in- 
fluence on  both  the  kingdoms  of  light  and  darkness.  When  the 
Cabalist  prays,  God  shakes  his  head,  changes  at  once  his  decrees, 
and  abolishes  heavy  judgments.  The  magical  names  of  God  can 
even  deliver  the  condemned  and  free  them  from  their  torments  in 
their  place  of  punishment.  In  this  respect  we  even  meet  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  mass  for  the  souls.20  The  Book  of  Psalms 
with  its  songs  and  prayers  was  especially  considered  as  a  means 
of  producing  all  manner  of  miracles  and  magic,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  Scphcr  Shimmush  Thehillim   (literally,  "the  Book  of  the 

10  A  collection  of  passages  abusing  the  Talmud  is  given  by  Landauer  in 
the  Orient,  1845,  pp.  571-574;  see  also  Rubin,  Hcidcnthuni  und  Kabbah, 
Vienna,  1893,  pp.  13  f. ;  also  his  Kabbala  und  Agada,  ibid.,  1895,  p.  5,  where 
we  read  that  according  to  Abulafia  the  Cabalists  only  were  genuine  men, 
and  the  Talmudists  monkeys. 

'"  Wunsche,  whom  we  have  followed,  evidently  refers  to  the  prayer  called 
Kaddish,  for  which  see  my  article  ^.  v.  in  McClintock  and  Strong,  vol.  XII. 
A  very  interesting  article  on  "Judische  Seelenmesse  und  Totenanrufung"  is 
given  by  Dalman  in  Saat  auf  Hoffnung  (Leipsic,  1890)  pp.  169-225. 
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Cabalistic  Application  of  the  Psalms"),  a  fragment  of  the  practical 
.Cabala,  translated  by  Gottfried  Selig,  Berlin,   1788. 

This  sketch  of  Professor  Wiinsche  is  by  no  means  exaggerated.21 
Mutatis  mutandis  we  find  the  cabalistic  notions  among  the  Chasidim, 
a  sect  founded  in  1740  by  a  certain  Rabbi  Israel  ben  Eliezer  Baal- 
shem  (i.  e.,  "lord  of  the  name"  =  dtovpyo-i,  a  man  who  by  words 
of  conjuration  and  other  formulas  knows  how  to  exercise  a  power 
over  the  visible  and  invisible  world),  also  called  Besht.  Baal-Shem 
made  his  public  appearance  about  1740  in  Tlusti,  in  the  district  of 
Czartkow,  from  whence  he  subsequently  removed  to  Medziboze,  in 
Podolia.  The  miraculous  cures  and  prophecies  attracted  attention 
in  large  circles;  his  mode  of  life,  consisting  of  contemplation,  study 
of  the  Zohar  and  frequent  washings  in  rivers,  soon  spread  a  halo 
around  him.  Added  to  this  were  the  many  miraculous  reports 
circulated  by  his  disciples;  for  instance,  that  his  father  had  been 
visited  by  the  prophet  Elijah  to  predict  his  birth,  and  that  his  mother 
was  a  hundred  years  old  when  she  was  delivered  of  him  ;  that,  when 
a  youth,  he  had  victoriously  struggled  with  evil  spirits,  etc. — all 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  book  Shibche  ha-Bcsht,  published  in 
1815  by  the  grandson  of  Baal-Shem,  Rabbi  Bar  Linz.  Baal-Shem22 
and  his  successors  received  the  name  Tsaddik,  "Saint,"  and  his  fame 
attracted  multitudes  of  Jews  from  all  parts  of  Poland,  who  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  his  guidance.  As  long  as  he  lived,  the  sect 
formed  one  great  whole,  of  which  he  was  the  head.  After  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1780,  it  was  divided  into  separate  congregations, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  Rabbi  or  Tsaddik  or  Saint,  unreserved 
devotion  to  whom  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  principles  of 
the  sect.  In  a  word,  before  Pius  IX  was  declared  infallible,  the 
Chasidim23  already  had  their  infallible  popes,  whose  number  is  still 
very  large  in  Poland,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Galicia,  and  Palestine. 
Of  these  popes  of  the  Chasidim,  a  modern  Jewish  writer,  the  late 
David  Cassel  (died  1893),  says:  "To  the  disgrace  of  Judaism  and 
modern  culture  the  Tsaddikim  still  go  on  with  their  disgraceful 
business,  and  are  thus  the  most  essential  hindrances  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  literary  progress  in  Galicia  and  Russia.     There  are  still 

21  Orelli  in  his  article  "Zauberei"  in  Realencyklopadie  filr  protest.   Theo- 

logie  unci  Kirchc,  vol.  XXI,  1908,  p.  618,  remarks  :  "The  Jewish  Cabala  has 
promoted  the  magic  degeneration  of  the  religion ;  to  a  great  extent  it  fur- 
nished profound  expressions  and  formulas  for  the  exercise  of  superstitious  arts." 

"  Compare   Kahana,   Rabbi  Israel  Baal  Schcm-Tob,  scin  Lebeii,  kabba- 
listisclics  System  mid  IVirken,  Sitomir,  1900. 

23  Compare   Perl,   Megalleh   temirin,  or  Die   enthulllen   Geheimnisse   der 

Chassidim,  Lemberg,  1879;  Ch.  Bogratschoff,  Entsteliuiig,  Enturicklung  mid 
Prinsipien  des  Chassidismus,  Berlin,  1908. 
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thousands  who  behold  in  the  Tsaddik  the  worker  of  miracles,  the 
prophet,  one  who  is  in  close  communion  with  God  and  angels,  and 
who  present  him  with  rich  gifts  and  promulgate  the  wonders  which 
thev  have  seen.  Covetousness  on  the  one  hand  and  spiritual  nar- 
rowness on  the  other  are  the  channels  through  which  the  evil  is 
fed  anew." 

THE    CABALA    IN    ITS    RELATION    TO    CHRISTIANITY. 

As  soon  as  the  Cabala  became  better  known.  Christians  betook 
themselves  to  its  study  and  paid  it  the  greatest  attention  because  of 
the  supposed  agreement  of  its  teachings  with  the  dogmas  of  the 
Christian  church.  It  was  thought  that  the  Cabala  was  the  connecting 
link  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  The  dogmas  of  the  Trinity, 
of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God  and  his  atonement,  were  the 
salient  points  which  especially  attracted  attention.  The  first  to  be 
drawn  to  the  Cabala  was  Raymond  Lully,  the  "Doctor  Illuminatus" 
(1236-1315).  He  regarded  the  Cabala  as  a  divine  science  and  as 
a  genuine  revelation  whose  light  is  revealed  to  a  rational  soul. 

The  progress  of  Christianity  towards  the  Cabala  was  greatly 
helped  by  the  conversion  of  a  large  number  of  Jews  to  Christianity, 
"in  which  they  recognized  a  closer  relation  to  their  gnostic  views, 
and  also  by  the  Christians  perceiving  that  gnosticism  could  become 
a  powerful  instrument  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews."  Among  the 
converted  Jews  we  notice  Paulus  de  Heredia  of  Aragon  (about 
1480),  author  of  Iggeret  ha-Sodot  or  Epistola  Secretorum,  treating 
of  the  divinity,  death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  a  certain  Nechunjah  ben-ha-Kanah,  who  lived 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  Temple.  Another  convert  was  Paul 
Ricci,-4  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  phy- 
sician to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I ;  Julius  Conrad  Otto,  author  of 
the  "I  nveiled  Secrets,"  consisting  of  extracts  from  the  Talmud  and 
the  Zohar,  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  Christian  doctrine  (Nurem- 
berg, 1805)  ;  John  Stephen  Rittangel,  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
Isaac  Abravanel,  the  translator  of  the  Pook  Jezirah  into  Latin 
(Amsterdam,  1642).  Among  Christians  we  may  mention  Count 
John  Pico  di  Mirandola  (born  in  1463),  author  of  LXXII  conclu- 
siones  cabbalisticac,  Rome,  1486 ;  more  especially  John  Reuchlin 
(Capnio),  1455-1522.  Reuchlin,  the  first  German  scholar  who  stud- 
ied the  Cabala,  wrote  two  cabalistic  treatises,  entitled  Dc  Vcrbo 
Mirilh-o  (P.asel,  1494),  and  Dc  Arte  cabbalistica  (Hagenau,  1516) .25 

"'  See  my  article  ^.  v.  in  McClintock  and  Strong. 

25  These  and  some  other  treatises  of  the  same  kind  are  collected  by  Pis- 
torius  in  a  collection  entitled  Artis  cabbalisticac  scriptorcs,  Basel,  1587. 
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The  first  treatise  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
an  Epicurean  philosopher  named  Sidonius,  a  Jew  named  Barnch, 
and  the  author,  who  is  introduce!  1  by  the  Greek  name  Capnio.  Capnio 
would  have  it  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis,  lie  submits,  if  the  Hebrew  word  bra  (bara), 
which  is  translated  "created,"  be  examined,  and  if  each  of  the  three 
letters  composing  this  word  be  taken  as  the  initial  of  a  separate 
word,  we  obtain  the  expression  ben,  niacli,  ab,  i.  e.,  Son,  Spirit, 
Father.  Upon  the  same  principle  we  find  the  two  persons  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  word  abn  (eben),  "stone,"  occurring  in  Ps.  cxviii.  22 
— "the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  is  become  the  head  of  the 
corner,"  by  dividing  the  three  letters  composing  the  word  abn  into 
ab  ben,  i.  e..  Father,  Son. 

The  second  treatise  is  also  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
a  Mohammedan,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  and  a  Jew.  The  dia- 
logue is  held  at  Frankfort  where  the  Jew  lives  to  whom  the  others 
come  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabala.  The  whole 
is  a  more  matured  exposition  and  elaboration  of  the  ideas  hinted 
at  in  the  first  treatise. 

How  the  truths  of  Christianity  can  be  derived  from  the  Talmud 
and  the  Cabala,  the  Franciscan  Pietro  Galatino  endeavored  to  prove 
in  his  treatise  Dc  Arcanis  Catholicac  Veritatis  contra  obstinatissiniain 
Jndacorum  nostrac  tempestatis  perddiam   (Ortona  di  Mare,  1518). 

Much  as  Lully,  Mirandola,  Reuchlin,  and  others  had  already 
done  to  acquaint  the  Christian  world  with  the  secrets  of  the  Cabala, 
none  of  these  scholars  had  given  translations  of  any  portions  of  the 
Zohar.  To  this  task  Knorr  Baron  von  Rosenroth  betook  himself  by 
publishing  the  celebrated  work  Kabbala  Dcnndata  ("the  Cabala  Un- 
veiled"), in  two  large  volumes,  the  first  of  which  was  printed  in 
Sulzbach,  lf>77-7S,  the  second  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1684,  giv- 
ing a  Latin  translation  of  the  Introduction  to  and  the  following 
portion  of  the  Sohar:  the  Book  of  Mysteries;  the  Great  Assembly  ; 
the  Small  Assembly  ;L't!  Joseph  Gikatilla's  Gate  of  Light  ( shaar 
orah)  ;  Yital's  Doctrine  of  Metempsychosis  (ha-gilgulim) ,  and  the 
Tree  of  Life  (etz  chayim)  ;  Cordovero's  Garden  of  Pomegranates 
(pardes  riin-nionim)  ;  Abraham  Herera's  Gate  of  Heaven  (sha-ar 
ha  shamayim)  ;  Naphtali  ben  Jacob's  Valley  of  the  King  (cnicq 
ha  baclia)  ;  Naphtali  Cohen's  Vision  of  the  Priest  (marc  Kohcn) 
etc.,  etc,  with  elaborate  annotations,  glossaries  and  indices.  Knorr 
von  Rosenroth  has  also  collected  all  the  passages  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment which  contain  similar  doctrines  to  those  propounded  bv  the 
28  These  three  parts  are  Englished  by  Mathers. 
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Cabala.  In  spite  of  its  many  drawbacks27  the  work  has  been  made 
use  of  by  later  scholars,  especially  by  Chr.  Schottgen  in  his  Horae 
hebraicae  ct  talmudicae  (Dresden,  1733)  and  Theologia  Judaeorum 
do  Messia  (ibid.,  1742). 

The  powerful  preponderance  of  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
interests,  as  well  as  those  of  practical  politics  which  became  per- 
ceptible in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  giving  to  the 
mind  a  positive  impulse,  and  to  the  studies  a  substantial  foundation, 
arrested  the  further  development  of  the  Cabala ;  and  thus  it  came 
about  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  zeal  for  cabalistic  studies  among 
Christians  has  cooled.  It  has  become  generally  understood  that  the 
Cabala  and  Christianity  are  two  different  things.  The  idea  of  God 
according  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  en- 
tirely different.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  notion  of  creation. 
When  the  first  triad  of  the  Sephiroth  ( Crown,  Wisdom  and  Intelli- 
gence) is  referred  to  the  three  persons  of  the  Deity,  their  inner  im- 
manent relation  is  not  thereby  fully  expressed,  as  Christianity  teaches 
it.  The  three  Sephiroth  only  represent  three  potencies  of  God  or 
three  forms  of  his  emanation,  the  other  Sephiroth  are  also  such 
divine  powers  and  forms.  One  can  therefore  rightly  say  that  the 
Cabala  teaches  not  the  Trinity,  but  the  Ten-Unity  of  God.  Also  the 
other  characteristics,  when  e.  g.  the  Zohar  ascribes  to  God  three 
heads;  or  when  it  speaks  of  a  God-Father  (abba)  of  a  God-Mother 
(iiiuiia)  and  of  a  God-Son;  or  when  we  are  told  (Zohar,  III,  262a: 
comp.  67a)  that  "there  are  two,  and  one  is  connected  with  them, 
and  they  are  three ;  but  in  being  three,  they  are  one,"  this  does 
not  coincide  in  the  least  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity- 

In  one  codex  of  the  Zohar  we  read  on  the  words  "Holy,  holy, 
!k  ly  is  the  Lord  of  hosts"  (Is.  vi.  3)  :  "the  first  'holy'  refers  to  the 
Holy  Father ;  the  second  to  the  Holy  Son ;  and  the  third  to  the 
Holy  Ghost"  ;  bit  this  passage  is  now  omitted  from  the  present 
recensions  of  the  Zohar,  and  has  been  regarded  by  some  Jewish 
writers  as  an  interpolation.-9 

27  Buddeus  in  Introductio  in  Historiam  Philosophiae  Hebraeorum  (Halle 
1702)  calls  Knorr  von  Rosenroth's  work  "cotifusum  et  obscurum  opus,  in  quo 
necessaria  cum  non  necessariis  utilia  cum  inutilihus,  confusa  sunt,  et  in 
imam  velut  chaos  conjecta."  Knorr  von  Rosenroth  has  also  written  a  number 
of  hymns. 

28  Compare  also  BischofT,  Die  Kabbalah,  p.  26. 

29  Compare  Joel,  Die  Religionsphilosophie  des  Sohar,  Leipsic,  1849,  pp. 
240  ff. — The  Zoharic  passages  referring  to  the  Trinity  are  given  in  the  orig- 
inal with  a  German  translation  in  Auszuge  aus  dem  Buclie  Sohar  (by  Tho- 
luck;  revised  by  Biesenthal),  Berlin,  1857;  4th.  ed.,  1876;  also  by  Pauli,  The 
Great  Mystery;  or  How  Can  Three  Be  One,  London,  1863. 
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As  to  the  doctrine  <>f  Christ,  the  God  incarnate — it  cannot  be 
paralleled  with  the  contused  doctrine  of  Adam  Kadmon,  the  primor- 
dial man.  According  to  the  Christion  notion  the  reconciliation  is 
effected  only   through  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  according  to  the 

Cabala  man  can  redeem  himself  by  means  of  a  strict  observance 
of  the  law,  by  asceticism  and  other  means  whereby  he  influences 
God  and  the  world  of  light  in  a  mystical  maimer.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  reader  we  give  the  following  passages  which  speak  of  the 
atonement  of  the  Messiah  for  the  sins  of  people,  passages  which 
are  given  as  the  explanation  of  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
"When  the  righteous  are  visited  with  sufferings  and  afflictions  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  it  is  that  they  might  atone  for  all 
the  sins  of  this  generation.  1  low  is  this  proved?  By  all  the  members 
of  the  body.  When  all  members  suffer,  one  member  is  afflicted  in 
order  that  all  may  recover.  And  which  of  them?  The  arm.  The 
arm  is  beaten,  the  blood  is  taken  from  it,  and  then  the  recovery  of 
all  the  members  of  the  body  is  secured.  So  it  is  with  the  children  of 
the  world;  they  are  members  of  one  another.  When  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  he,  wishes  the  recovery  of  the  world,  he  afflicts  one  right- 
eous from  their  midst,  and  for  his  sake  all  are  healed.  How  is  this 
shown?  It  is  written — 'He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities.  ..  .and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
healed'  (Is.  iii.  5)."    Zohar,  III,  218a. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  passage :  "Those  souls  which 
tarry  in  the  nether  garden  of  Eden  hover  about  the  world,  and  when 
they  see  suffering  or  patient  martyrs  and  those  who  suffer  for  the 
unity  of  God,  they  return  and  mention  it  to  the  Messiah.  When  they 
tell  the  Messiah  of  the  afflictions  of  Israel  in  exile,  and  that  the 
sinners  among  them  do  not  reflect  in  order  to  know  their  Lord,  he 
raises  his  voice  and  weeps  because  of  those  sinners,  as  it  is  written, 
'he  is  wounded  for  our  transgressions'  (Is.  liii.  5).  Whereupon 
those  souls  return  and  take  their  place.  In  the  garden  of  Eden 
there  is  one  place  which  is  called  the  palace  of  the  sick.  The  Mes- 
siah goes  into  this  palace  and  invokes  all  the  sufferings,  pain  and 
afflictions  of  Israel  to  come  upon  him,  and  they  all  come  upon  him. 
Now  if  he  did  not  remove  them  thus  and  take  them  upon  himself. 
no  man  could  endure  the  sufferings  of  Israel,  due  as  punishment 
for  transgressing  the  Law  ;  as  it  is  written — 'Surely  he  hath  borne 
our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,'  etc.  ( Is.  liii.  4  with  Rom.  xii. 
3  .  4).  When  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  the  Holy  Land  thev 
removed  all  those  sufferings  and  afflictions  from  the  world  by  their 
prayers  and  sacrifices,  but  now  the  Messiah  removes  them  from  the 
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world."  (Zohar,  II,  212b).  With  reference  to  these  passages30 
which  speak  of  the  atonement  of  the  Messiah  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  which  are  given  in  the  Zohar  as  the  explanation  of  the 
fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  Professor  Dalman31  remarks  that  the 
Jews  reject  and  object  to  cabalistic  statements  as  something  foreign 
to  genuine  Judaism.  The  theosophic  speculations  of  the  Cabala 
are  at  least  just  as  Jewish  as  the  religious  philosophical  statements 
of  Bach j a  or  Maimonides ;  yes,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  God  of  reve- 
lation and  of  scripture  is  more  honestly  retained  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter,  where  he  becomes  a  mathematical  One  without 
attribute  and  thereby  may  satisfy  a  superficial  reason,  but  leaves 
the  heart  empty.  That  these  Jewish  thinkers,  influenced  by  Aris- 
totle, had  no  inclination  to  find  in  Is.  liii  an  expiating  mediator, 
is  only  too  inexplicable.  He,  who  by  his  own  strength  can  soar 
into  the  sphere  of  "intelligences"  and  thus  bring  his  soul  to  im- 
mortality, needs  no  mediator.  But  we  are  concerned  here  not  with 
a  philosophical  or  theosophical  thought-complex,  but  the  simple 
question  whether  the  prophet  speaks  in  Is.  liii  of  a  suffering  media- 
tor of  salvation.  The  answer  of  the  Cabalists  at  any  rate  agrees 
with  the  testimony  of  many  of  them. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  Cabala?  That  there  is  a  relation- 
ship between  it  and  neo-Platonism  is  obvious.  Erich  Bischoff32 
thinks  that  the  Cabala  represents  a  peculiar  monism,  which  in  some 
degree  has  influenced  modern  philosophy.  In  ethical  respects  it 
contains  many  fruitful  and  sublime  thoughts,  often  indeed  in  fanci- 
ful wording.  But  as  magic  it  has  been  of  great  influence  on  all 
kinds  of  superstitions  and  even  on  occultistic  tendencies.  It  offers 
a  highly  interesting  object  of  study  whose  closer  investigation  is 
rendered  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  abstruse  manner  of  rep- 
resentation and  the  many  magic  and  mystic  accessories.  But  that 
which  is  valuable  is  sufficient  to  insure  for  it  a  lasting  interest. 

30  A  collection  of  the  passages  referring  to  the  atoning  work  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  given  in  Ausziige  aus  dem  Buchc  Sohar,  pp.  35  f.,  more  especially  in 
Wiinsche,  Die  Leiden  des  Messias,  Leipsic,  1870,  pp.  95-105  ;  and  by  Dalman, 
"Das  Kommen  des  Messias  nach  dem  Sohar"  (in  Saat  auf  Hoffmtng),  Leipsic, 
1888,  pp.  148-160. 

31  In  his  Jesaja  53,  das  Prophetemvort  von  Suhnlcidendcs  Hcilandes  mil 
besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  synagogalcn  Litcratur,  Leipsic,  1890. 

82  The  author  of  Die  Kabbalah,  Einfiilirung  in  die  jiidische  Mystik  mid 
Geheimwissenschaft,  Leipsic,  1903. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 

IN  India  the  most  important  story  which  refers  to  the  fish  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  highest  god,  as  a  saviour  of  mankind  who  safely  con- 
duets  his  chosen  ones  over  the  ocean  of  death,  is  a  myth  told  in  the 
Mahabharata,  Book  III,  page  187 ff.  In  different  editions  there  are 
different  versions,  but  they  all  agree  in  their  main  points. 

According-  to  Professor  Richard  Pischel,1  the  oldest  version  is 
recorded  in  the  Satapalhabrahmana  I,  8,  1-10  where  the  legend 
reads  as  follows : 

"One  morning  when  Mann  was  given  water  to  wash  his  hands 
he  found  in  it  a  little  fish  that  spoke  to  him  as  follows :  'Take  care 
of  me  and  I  will  save  thee.'  'From  what  wilt  thou  save  me?'  asked 
Manu.  The  fish  replied,  'A  deluge  will  drown  all  creatures  and 
I  will  save  thee  from  it.'  Manu  asked  'How  shall  I  take  care  of 
thee?'  The  fish  answered,  'So  long  as  we  are  small  many  dangers 
threaten  us.  One  fish  swallows  another.  First  keep  me  in  a  pitcher 
and  when  I  am  too  large  for  it  dig  a  ditch  and  put  me  in  that.  When 
I  am  too  large  for  the  ditch  take  me  to  the  ocean  where  I  shall  be 
beyond  all  danger.'  Quickly  the  fish  grew  into  a  jhasa,  which  is  the 
greatest  among  the  fish.  'In  such  and  such  a  year'  said  the  fish,  'the 
flood  will  come.  Then  build  a  ship  and  call  on  me.  When  the  floods 
rise  enter  into  the  ship  and  I  will  save  thee.'  When  the  fish  was 
grown  Manu  brought  him  down  to  the  sea  and  in  the  year  indi- 
cated he  constructed  a  ship  and  then  called  on  the  fish.  When  the 
floods  came  he  entered  the  ship.  Then  the  fish  swam  up  to  the  ship 
and  Manu  fastened  the  ship's  rope  to  his  horn.  After  a  while  they 
arrived  upon  the  Northern  Mountains,  and  the  fish  said:  'I  have 
saved  thee.  Now  tie  thy  ship  to  a  tree  so  that  while  thou  art  on 
the  mountain  the  water  can  not  cut  thee  off.  Come  down  from  the 
mountain  when  the  water  falls."     Manu  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and 

1  Dcr  Urspntng  des  christlichen  Fisclisymbols  (Berlin,  1905). 
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this  place  on  the  Northern  Mountains  is  even  to-day  called  'the 
Descent  of  Mann.'  The  floods  destroyed  all  creatures  and  Mann 
alone  survived." 

The  story  further  continues  that  Mann  prayed  and  fasted, 
anxious  to  procure  posterity.  He  performed  the  cooking  offering 
and  from  the  offering  which  he  made  of  melted  butter,  sour  milk, 
curds  and  cheese  thrown  into  the  water  there  originated  after  a 
year  a  woman  called  Ida,  and  her  foot-prints  were  melted  butter. 
Both  Mitra  and  Varuna  desired  that  Ida  should  consider  herself 
as  their  daughter,  but  she  refused.  Coming  to  Manu  she  delivered 
herself  to  him  to  be  his  daughter  and  called  herself  "Prayer."  By 
her  Manu  begot  the  human  race.  Thus  he  became  the  father  of 
mankind  and  the  originator  of  the  first  religious  sacrifice. 

In  the  Mahabharata  (§  186),  the  same  story  is  told.2  Manu 
acquires  merit  by  hard  penance.  He  then  saves  a  little  fish  who 
appears  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  calls  for  protection.  The 
fish  grows  rapidly  and  has  to  be  placed  in  deeper  water  until 
finally  he  lives  in  the  ocean.  Then  he  foretells  the  deluge  and  ad- 
vises that  a  ship  be  built.  On  leaving  Manu  he  says :  "This  must 
thou  do.  Fare  thee  well,  I  depart.  Without  me  thou  canst  not 
cross  the  great  floods.  Of  these  my  words  thou  must  have  no 
doubt."  Manu  builds  the  ship  and  when  the  flood  comes  he  enters 
with  the  seven  rishis  (sages).  He  thinks  of  the  fish  who  at  once 
makes  his  appearance  and  Manu  ties  the  rope  to  his  horn.  Then 
the  ship  is  towed  for  many  years  through  the  floods  and  at  last 
reaches  the  highest  mountain  of  the  Himalayas,  which  therefore 
even  to-day  bears  the  name  Naubandhana,  "the  Tying  of  the 
Ship." 

When  the  fish  leaves  the  seven  rishis  he  makes  this  solemn 
utterance:  "I  am  Brahma  the  Creator;  there  is  none  greater  than 
I.  Through  me  as  a  fish  have  ye  been  delivered  from  this  danger. 
Through  Manu  all  beings,  demons  and  men,  all  the  worlds,  both 
the  living  and  the  dead,  shall  be  created.  By  his  hard  penance  Manu 
through  my  grace  will  acquire  the  knowledge  to  create  all  creatures, 
and  he  will  not  err."  Having  thus  spoken  the  fish  disappeared  in  a 
twinkling  and  Manu  created  the  world. 

In  another  version  (quoted  by  Pischel)  the  divinity  of  the  fish 
is  recognized  by  Manu  as  soon  as  he  acquires  his  tremendous  size. 
Then  Manu  addressed  him  with  fear  and  trembling:  "Thou  art 
some  God,  or  perhaps  even  Vasudeva  (the  Good  Lord).   How  could 

2  We  follow  the  translation  of   Pratap   Chandra   Ray,   Calcutta,   Bharata 
Press,  1889. 
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The  original  is  in  the  Indian  Museum  Collection  and  comes  from  Garhwa 
in  the  district  of  Allahabad.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Arch.  Sur.  Rcf.  of  India, 
III,  p.  57,  and  in  the  N.-W.  Provinces  List,  p.  136. 
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any  one  else  grow  thus?  Whose  body  could  develop  to  20  million 
yajamias?  Thou  art  made  manifest  in  the  shape  of  a  fish.  Thou 
overawest  me,  oh  Keshava,  (Hairy  One),3  Lord  of  the  World,  Home 
of  the  World,  homage  be  to  thee !  Thus  addressed,  the  holy  Janar- 
dana4  in  the  shape  of  a  fish  replies :  "Well  indeed,  oh  guiltless  one, 
hast  thou  recognized  the  truth."  Thereupon  the  story  continues  as 
in  the  versions  previously  told. 


HH-U\JJ\l 


From  Moor.  From  Picart. 

VISHNU'S  FISH  INCARNATION. 


In  the  Naradapancharata,  IV,  3,  57,  the  fish  is  called  Vishnu 
and  is  spoken  of  as  "the  god  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  endowed  with 
a  great  horn,  who  holds  the  ship  containing  the  seat  of  the  world, 
who  playfully  crossed  through  the  ocean,  the  author  of  the  four 
Vedas." 

Professor  Pischel  also  refers  to  a  sculpture  (p.  15)  of  a  large 
black  slate  standing  erect  in  the  soil  near  the  temple  Mummura  of 

3  Epithet  of  Vishnu  and  Krishna,  presumably  with  reference  to  the  halo 
of  light  with  which  their  heads  are  surrounded. 

4  Literally  "the  harasser  of  men,"  an  epithet  also  of  Krishna,  which  we 
may  assume  has  the  significance  of  an  avenger,  he  who  punishes,  he  who  sends 
visitations. 
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Chinnamastika  Devi  in  the  Tavjha  Mahalla  of  Lalitapattana  where 
Vishnu  is  represented  as  a  fish.  The  place  is  the  present  Patan 
which  lies  one  and  one  half  miles  East  of  Katmandu,  the  capital  of 
Nepal. 

In  close  connection  with  the  reverence  of  the  ancient  Hindu 
people  for  a  fish  as  a  symbol  of  the  Good  Lord,  stands  the  belief 
in  Vishnu's  first  avatar  in  the  shape  of  a  fish.  Vishnu,  the  second 
person  of  the  Hindu  trinity,  corresponding  to  the  Christian  God  the 
Son,  is  the  divinity  of  successive  incarnations  and  first  appears  as 
a  fish.  In  former  centuries  Vishnu  was  pictured  simply  as  a  horned 
fish  without  any  indication  of  a  human  body,  but  since  the  four- 
teenth century  the  god  in  his  first  avatar  is  pictured  as  a  fish  whose 
upper  part  is  a  human  body,  or  as  a  man  emerging  from  a  fish's  jaw. 

Sometimes  Vishnu  is  represented  as  a  fish  holding  in  one  hand 
the  Vedas.  In  other  pictures  he  is  four-armed,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  wheel,  in  another  a  disk,  in  the  third  a  club  and  in  the  fourth  a 
lotus  flower,  but  none  of  these  pictures  which  are  common  now  all 
over  India  find  any  justification  in  the  ancient  literature  on  the 
subject,  where,  with  the  exception  of  Hemadri,  Vishnu's  first  ava- 
tar is  simply  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  shape  of  a  fish.  Hemadri 
(in  Chaturvargachintamin  I,  327)  says  that  for  votive  offerings 
Vishnu  should  be  represented  as  a  fish  with  two  arms  holding  in  one 
a  shell,  in  the  other  a  club. 

In  a  religious  ceremony  performed  on  the  12th  day  of  the  month 
Margashiras,  the  first  month  of  the  Indian  year,  Vishnu  is  repre- 
sented in  the  shape  of  a  golden  fish.  Four  priests  officiate,  repre- 
senting the  four  Vedas,  viz.,  the  Rig  Veda,  the  Sama  Veda,  the 
Yajur  Veda  and  the  Atharva  Veda.  Four  golden  pitchers  of  water 
are  put  up  decorated  with  garlands  and  filled  with  sesame  seed  to 
represent  the  four  oceans.  In  the  middle  stands  an  ornamental 
bench  draped  in  cloth  and  a  bowl  filled  with  water  in  which  the 
golden  fish  that  symbolizes  Vishnu  is  placed,  and  he  is  addressed 
as  follows:  "As  thou,  O  god  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  has  saved  the 
Vedas  hidden  in  the  nether  world  so  save  also  me,  oh  Hairy  One 
(Keshava)  !"  The  four  pitchers  are  then  presented  to  the  four 
priests  and  the  golden  fish  is  given  to  the  teacher  of  the  man  who 
performs  the  ceremony. 

Nepal  is  now  a  Buddhist  country,  but  it  has  preserved  the  tra- 
ditional reverence  for  the  fish  as  an  avatar  of  Vishnu,  by  transferring 
it  upon  Buddha,  the  Lord  of  Compassion.  There  we  find  one  of  the 
oldest  representations  of  Vishnu  which  shows  him  in  the  form  of 
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a  fish.  It  is  preserved"'  in  the  middle  of  a  little  pond  near  Katmandu, 
which  was  called  Buddha  Xilkarth,  i.  e.,  the  submerged  Shiva, 
situated  in  Nepal  which  country  for  some  time  was  zealously  de- 
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voted  to  Vishnuism.  A  little  brook,  called  Budramati,  flows  out 
of  the  pond  and  in  the  middle  of  it  lies  an  image  of  Vishnu.  Near 
the  southern  gate  of  Katmandu  stands  a  temple  of  Vishnu  where  the 

11  As  we  learn  from  Pischel,  (Joe.  cit.,  pp.  15-16). 
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god  is  worshiped  under  the  name  Mina-Narayana,  "Vishnu  as  a 
fish,"  a  designation  which  the  Buddhists  have  transferred  upon 
Avalokiteshvara,  the  "Lord  of  Compassion"  (literally,  the  looking- 
down  Lord)  who  in  common  parlance  is  known  under  the  name 
Matsyendranatha,  "the  Lord  as  prince  of  fishes." 

In  Indian  mythology  Agni  was  once  betrayed  by  a  fish  when  he 
hid  himself  from  the  STOds  in  the  waters.     So  Agni  cursed  all  fishes, 


STATUE   OF    KWAN    YON. 
With  two  dragons  on  the  pedestal. 

condemning  them  to  be  killed  by  cunning  devices.  In  the  Jatakas 
we  read  that  the  path  of  the  fish  in  the  water  is  as  difficult  to  trace 
as  the  character  of  woman.  And  the  same  simile  is  used  with 
the  opposite  application  for  the  pious  in  Brahman  literature,  where 
it  is  said:  "As  the  traces  of  the  birds  in  the  air  and  of  fishes  in  the 
water  are  invisible,  so  is  also  the  path  of  him  who  knows  Brahma 
and  of  the  pious  man  when  he  dies,"  which  means  that  his  trace  is 
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no  longer  found  in  this  world,  for  he  passes  into  Nirvana  or  be- 
comes one  with  Brahma. 

The  Pisces  of  the  zodiac  have  been  represented  as  two  fishes 


ever  since  the  time  of  ancient  Babylonia.  They  are  still  so  pictured 
in  modern  atlases  of  the  starry  heavens  and  appear  in  the  same  shape 
in  both  the  old  Indian  and  Chinese  calendars.     It  will  be  difficult 
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or  perhaps  impossible  to  say  why  the  fish  has  been  doubled  in  this 
connection,  because  the  reason  of  this  duplication  dates  back  to  a 
prehistoric  age. 

The  two  fishes  have  become  a  good  omen  in  ancient  India  and 
are  not  infrequently  found  on  monuments  and  as  a  design  for  heral- 
dic devices.  An  inscription  of  King  Snridara  Pandyadeva  I"  in  the 
temple  of  Vishnu  (Ranganatha)  in  Sriranga,  in  the  district  of 
Trichinopolis,  Dekkan,  shows  on  either  side  the  image  of  a  fish. 
Professor  Pischel  mentions  two  fishes  on  the  bases  of  columns  in  a 
Brahman  temple  at  Ghumli,7  and  also  among  other  symbols  at  the 
gate  of  a  Jaina  cave  in  Junagadh.  The  same  authority  tells  of 
two  fishes  facing  a  swastika  on  a  Jain  votive  tablet  from  Matura, 
and  savs  that  two  also  may  be  seen  on  a  Chinese  statue  of  Kwan  Yon 
or,  as  she  is  called  in  India,  Avalokiteshvara,  though  in  the  latter 
case  they  are  apparently  dragons,  not  as  Pischel  says  "fishes."8  A 
field  with  two  fishes  was  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Pandya  kings  as 
can  be  seen  from  their  frequent  appearance  on  Pandya  coins.9 

The  fish  is  used  as  a  good  omen  and  as  such  it  is  rpresented  on 
illustrations  as  a  target.  An  illustration  of  this  kind  is  here  repro- 
duced from  the  Hindu  Pantheon  (page  52).  Moor  explains  the 
scene  as  a  shooting-match  in  which  Rama  contends  for  Sita's  hand 
but  Pischel  suggests  the  explanation  is  doubtful  because  this  incident 
is  not  mentioned  in  any  version  of  the  Rama  legend.  He  thinks  that 
the  illustration  refers  not  to  Rama  but  possibly  to  Arjuna  (Pischel, 
page  20). 

Buddha  is  reported  to  have  been  incarnated  three  times  as  a 
fish.  According  to  Jataka  7S,  he  was  once  king  of  the  fishes,  and 
happened  to  be  born  at  a  time  when  a  long  drought  threatened  the 
life  of  all  his  fellow  fish.  Not  only  the  fields  dried  up  but  also  ponds 
and  lakes.  The  fish  were  stuck  in  the  mud  and  were  being  devoured 
by  crows  and  other  birds  when  the  king  of  the  fishes  came  to  the 
rescue.  He  rose  out  of  the  mud,  opened  his  eyes  and  by  vowing 
that  he  had  never  eaten  other  fish,  not  even  the  smallest  one.  and  had 
never  done  any  harm  to  any  living  creature,  he  compelled  the  god 
Indra  to  pour  down  rain  from  heaven. 

In  Jataka  114,  Buddha  as  the  fish  Mitacinti  saved  two  of  his 

8  He  ascended  the  throne  1251.     Cf.  Hultzsch,  El.  VI.  p.  306,  No.  11:  A 
List  of  Inscriptions  of  So.  India  (Calcutta,  1904)   p.  144.     Note  5. 

7  See  Biihler  El.  II,  312;  Burgess  Archeological  Survey  of  Western  India, 

II,  Plate  XLIII,  No.  9  and  17. 

8  See  illustration  on  page  349. 

9  Taylor,  A  Catalogue  raisonne  (Madras,  1857-1S62,  III,  54;  Hultzsch  El. 

III,  p.  8;  Rapson,  Indian  Coins  (Strasburg,  1898)  124  &  126.    Table  V,  10  &  13. 
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companions  from  the  net  of  fishes,  and  in  Jataka  236,  he  rescued 
the  fish  from  the  hypocrite  crane,  who  sat  down  on  the  shore  of  the 
pond  and  by  his  pretended  pity  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  fish. 
None  of  these  tales  are  of  special  importance  but  all  of  them 
confirm  the  traditional  reverence  in  which  the  fish  is  held,  so  that 
even  the  Buddhists  do  not  hesitate  to  have  the  Buddha  himself  in- 
carnated as  a  fish  who  by  his  virtues  saves  his  fellow  fishes  from 
perdition. 


CRYSTAL   BOWL   FOUND   IN   BUDDHA'S   TOMB. 


The  miraculous  power  of  the  rohita  fish  is  well  characterized 
in  the  Buddhist  story10  of  King  Padmaka,  a  pious  and  just  ruler 
whose  subjects  suffered  from  an  epidemic  of  jaundice.  The  physi- 
cians declared  that  the  only  medicine  that  could  be  of  avail  was  the 
flesh  of  a  rohita  fish,  but  in  spite  of  all  search  no  rohita  could  be 
found.  Then  the  king  decided  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  salvation 
of  his  people.  He  mounted  the  highest  pinnacle  of  his  palace  and 
made  a  vow  to  be  reborn  in  his  next  life  as  a  rohita  fish.     Then 

"Related  in  the  Avadana  Jataka. 
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he  threw  himself  down.  According'  to  the  earnestness  of  his  desire 
he  was  reborn  in  the  sand  of  the  river  as  a  big  rohita  fish.  When 
the  news  became  known  the  people  came  and  cutting  off  the  flesh 
of  the  fish  cured  themselves  of  their  disease.  Having  saved  them 
from  perdition,  he  made  his  identity  known  and  they  praised  the 
miraculous  power  of  the  Buddha. 

The  fish  has  also  been  used  in  India  for  funerary  purposes  and 
the  most  ancient  instance  of  it  has  been  excavated  from  the  tomb 
of  Buddha  himself.11  It  is  a  beautiful  crystal  bowl,  the  lid  of  which 
has  on  its  top  a  fish  which  serves  as  a  handle.  This  crystal  bowl 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  urn  containing  the  sacred  ashes  and  bears 


FOOTPRINT  OF  THE  BUDDHA. 
From  Coleman's  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  p.  204. 

the  dedication  of  the  Shakyas,  brothers  and  sisters  with  their  women 
and  children.  The  lid  is  ornamented  with  gilt  stars  and  was  sur- 
rounded with  little  urns,  and  a  box  containing  offerings  of  various 
kinds,  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  gems,  crystals,  stars,  flowers 
and  statuettes,  birds  and  elephants,  pieces  of  leafgold  bearing  the 
picture  of  a  lion,  and  other  symbols.  The  fish  on  top  of  the  lid 
can  here  only  have  served  as  a  protective  symbol,  a  kind  of  charm 
destined  to  ward  off  all  harm  from  the  relics  in  the  crystal  box. 

The  emblem  of  two  fishes  as  a  good  omen  is  also  found  on 
various  Buddhist  monuments,  especially  on  the  footprints  of  the 
Buddha,  where  the  dolphin  as  well  as  the  two  fishes  appears  among 

"See  the  article  "Buddhist  Relics"  in  The  Open  Court,  XXIV,  31. 
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many  other  symbols.  Here  we  also  find  chakras  or  wheels,  tiaras, 
bowls  of  the  Buddhist  priests  in  which  they  receive  their  provisions, 
a  fan  used  by  the  priests  in  place  of  an  umbrella,  the  palace  in  the 
form  of  a  square  and  supposed  to  be  seven  stories  in  height,  the 
royal  standard,  trumpets  to  announce  the  arrival  of  kings,  the  stone 
couch  of  Buddha,  flags,  ensigns,  the  royal  palanquin,  a  salver,  the 
large  fan  of  kings,  Mt.  Merit,  the  seven  great  rivers,  the  six  man- 
sions or  heavens  of  tl}g  celestial  abode,  the  four  great  divisions 
of  the  world,  the  great  sea,  the  two  thousand  smaller  divisions 
surrounding  the  four  great  ones,  two  golden  fishes  which  swim  the 
ocean  between  Mt.  Meru  and  the  four  divisions,  etc.  etc.12 

Although  the  Buddhist  monks  do  not  eat  meat  or  fish,  the 
dinner  gong  in  monasteries  in  China  as  well  as  Japan  is  usually  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  fish.  For  the  same  purpose  wooden  drums  are 
also  used,  and  they  too  are  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  fish.  Thus  the 
fish  is  commonly  considered  a  sacred  symbol,  but  the  meaning  of 
it  has  been  lost  and  Buddhist  philosophers  when  asked  to  explain 
the  significance  of  the  fish  have  given  various  explanations  which, 
however,  are  nothing  but  ingenious  afterthoughts.  The  custom 
must  be  very  ancient  for  we  find  a  fantastic  legend  adduced  as  an 
explanation  of  it  in  the  Vibhasha  Shastra,  one  of  the  Abhidharmas 
reported  to  have  been  compiled  under  King  Kanishka,  of  the  third 
Buddhist  council  which  was  convened  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

We  reproduce  here  from  a  Buddhist  picture  book  published 
in  Japan  two  pictures,  one  of  a  fish-gong,  the  other  a  fish-drum,  as 
used  to-day  in  Buddhist  monasteries.  The  inscription  over  the  drum 
is  an  abbreviated  account  of  the  Vibhasha  Shastra,  which  in  Mr. 
Teitaro  Suzuki's  translation   reads  as  follows : 

"There  was  once  a  Buddhist  monk  in  ancient  India  who  neg- 
lected to  study  the  Dharma.  On  this  account  he  was  reborn  as  a  big 
fish,  and  on  his  back  there  grew  a  huge  tree,  which  was  extremely 
annoying  to  him.  One  day  his  former  teacher  passed  him  by  on  a 
boat,  and  the  monk-fish  who  attributed  the  cause  of  his  suffering  to 
the  wilful  indifference  of  his  teacher  tried  to  wreak  vengeance 
on  him  by  raising  a  tempest.  Being  asked  by  his  teacher  why  he 
did  so  the  fish  replied,  'You  neglected  to  instruct  me  in  the  Dharma 
in  my  former  existence,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  to  endure  this 
unspeakable  torture.'  But  the  teacher  explained  how  unreasonable 
the  monk  was,  saying  that  the  neglect  was  not  the  teacher's  but  the 

12  For  further  explanation  see  Coleman's  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  pages 
208-212. 
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disciple's.  When  the  monk-fish  saw  his  fault  he  submitted  to  his 
teacher's  instructions  and  died.  The  latter  felled  the  huge  tree  that 
had  grown  on  the  hack  of  the  fish  and  made  of  it  a  large  gong, 
which  was  used  to  call  the  monks  together  at  meal  time." 

This  story  invented  in  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  fish  as  a 
gong  is  undoubtedly  very  old.  It  is  assuredly  not  indigenous  in 
China  but  has  been  imported  by  Buddhist  missionaries  from  India. 


T 


FISH  GONG.  FISH  DRUM. 

The  inscriptions  read  "Dining  Hall,  Front,  Meal  Gong"  and  "Wooden  iFsh." 

The  source  dates  back  to  a  pre-Christian  age,  and  is  obviously  not 
the  true  reason  why  fish  gongs  are  used  for  dinner  bells,  but,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  similar  instances,  was  a  mere  afterthought  to 
explain  an   ancient  established  custom. 

Another  reason  given  for  always  making  these  gongs  in  mon- 
asteries in  the  shape  of  a  fish  is  attributed  to  a  Chinese  priest,  the 
Master  Wu  Pien,  who  is  reported  to  have  said :  "The  fish  never  shuts 
his  eyes  by  day  or  by  night,  and  thus  those  who  become  converted 
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and  lead  a  new  life  abandon  all  sleep  and  are  bound  to  reach  the 
path  of  perfection  in  constant  watchfulness  by  day  and  by  night." 


-to* 
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FISH  SHAPED  GONG. 


Both  explanations  prove  that  the  original  significance  of  the  fish 
must  have  been  lost  when  these  reasons  were  invented.  Wu  Pien's 
argument  is  simply  the  pious  contemplation  of  a  thinker  who  knows 
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that  the  fish  is  regarded  with  religious  awe  and  tries  to  offer  a  reason 
that  would  satisfy  his  own  curiosity  and  that  of  other  people. 

The  custom  of  the  fish-gong  as  well  as  the  stories  ahout  it  must 
therefore  he  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  significance  of  the  fish  in 
the  religious  circles  of  a  pre-Buddhist  age.  It  was  retained  hy  sheer 
habit  as  is  the  case  with  other  customs  such  as  the  tonsure  which 
is  pre-Buddhist  and  pre-Christian  and  continues  in  both  religions 
although  it  has  lost  its  significance. 


t<2f^T>^ 


CHINESE    REPRESENTATION    OF    BUDDHA    AS    A   FISHERMAN. 


Christians  are  called  "the  little  fish"  and  Christ  is  represented 
as  a  fisherman,  while  he  promises  his  apostles  that  they  shall  be 
"fishers  of  men."  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  in  the  Maha- 
yana  scriptures  Buddha  too  is  spoken  of  as  a  fisherman  who  catches 
fish,  drawing  them  out  of  the  ocean  of  Samsara  into  the  light  of 
salvation.  This  explains  the  strange  fact  that  there  are  Buddhist 
pictures  and  figures  which  represent  Buddha  with  rod  and  hook  in 
the  attitude  of  fishing — a  highly  un-Buddhistic  action. 


IMMEDIACY. 


BY    FREDERIC    DREW    BOND. 


THEORIES  of  perception  have  been  confronted  by  a  seeming 
contradiction.  On  the  one  hand,  the  sight  of  an  object  appears 
to  the  beholder  to  occnr  without  the  intermediation  of  any  other 
thing  or  of  any  other  process.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
waves  of  light  fall  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  and  excite  certain 
changes  in  the  optic  nerve  when  vision  occurs,  and  it  would  seem 
that  this  impingement  of  light  must  be  adverted  to  first  as  a  change 
in  the  eye  itself — in  a  word,  as  a  "sensation."  From  such  sensations 
felt  at  the  retina  it  would  seem  as  though,  at  the  best,  there  could 
be  but  a  very  rapid  inference  to  that  part  of  the  physical  world 
before  one's  face  as  an  assumed  cause  of  their  occurrence.  Indeed, 
it  is  certain  that  our  knowledge  of  the  world  has  actually  grown 
from  earliest  childhood  in  some  such  manner.  Of  course,  beside  the 
knowledge  gained  through  the  eye  itself,  other  knowledge  gained 
through  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  through  movement,  through  the 
muscular  sense  and  through  possibly  other  factors  is  added  thereto. 
But  as  it  is  through  eyesight  that  a  view  is  held  firmly  in  front  of 
us  and  made,  by  this  fact  of  permanence,  different  from  other  sorts 
of  knowledge,  it  is  to  vision  that  attention  must  be  chiefly  given  in 
attempting  to  untangle  the  matter. 

Now,  no  matter  how  quickly  we  may  assume  sight  of  anything 
to  occur  it  seems  hard  to  get  beyond  the  fact  that  the  physical  change 
must  first  of  all  be  known  as  a  sensation— that  is,  as  an  affection  of 
the  part  of  the  body  where  it  first  happened ;  and  that  the  perception 
of  its  cause  must  be  later — an  inference  becoming  quicker  and 
quicker  and  more  thorough  each  time  an  act  of  sight  has  occurred 
from  birth,  but  which,  no  matter  how  shortened,  must  in  some  form 
always  be  there. 

Yet  if  we  accept  the  testimony  of  consciousness  in  the  matter, 
nothing  becomes  more  certain,  the  closer  we  examine  it,  than  that  no 
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inference,  no  reasoning  of  the  most  rudimentary  or  most  abbrevi- 
ated sort,  occurs  when  we  open  our  eyes  to  a  view  ;  the  sight  is  in- 
stant, immediate.  That  something  very  like  an  inference  did,  in  some 
factors  at  least,  occur  in  childhood  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  at  present  every  trace  of  it  has  vanished.  What  then  does 
happen  now  when  we  look  at  an  object? 

To  try  and  understand  the  matter,  let  us  take  an  analogous 
instance  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  If  one  will 
recall  his  state  of  mind  when  absorbed  in  reading  some  intensely 
interesting  argument  or  exposition,  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  printed  page  en- 
tered the  mind  directly  ;  there  was  no  direct  consciousness  of  letters 
or  words,  sentences  or  paragraphs.  We  seem  to  see  through  the 
print,  as  it  were,  into  the  meaning  behind  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
direction  of  our  attention  to  the  argument  is  conditioned  by  the 
print  before  us  in  a  way  apparently  like  that  in  which  our  perception 
of  a  stereoscopic  view  without  the  aid  of  the  appropriate  optical 
instrument  is  conditioned  by  the  disagreeable  squint  of  the  eyes  to 
see  in  two  directions.  But  just  as  the  stereoscopic  view  is  directly 
perceived,  so  is  the  argument. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  the  argument  could  not  be  perceived 
without  the  existence  of  the  words  printed.  Nor  could  these  words 
have  been  perceived  in  the  past  when  learning  them  as  a  child,  with- 
out the  letters  of  which  they  are  made ;  and  again  one  step  farther 
back,  each  letter  itself  depends  for  its  existence  on  certain  peculiar- 
ities of  relative  shape  and  size.  Finally,  each  and  every  one  of  these 
factors,  the  shapes  of  the  letters,  the  letters  themselves,  the  words, 
had  to  be  known  before  their  meanings  when  combined  could  be 
learned.  All  this  is  obvious  enough.  Yet  this  vast  complex  process 
is  non-existent  in  reading.  It  might  be  said  that  the  original  infer- 
ence from  relative  forms  of  the  letters  and  thence  to  words  has  been 
leaped  over,  so  that  now  the  inference  is  from  the  original  forms  of 
the  letters  to  the  argument  at  once.  Similarly,  it  might  be  argued 
that  we  jump  from  a  sensation  on  the  retina  at  once  to  the  perception 
of  the  sight  which  it  connotes.  Undoubtedly  this  argument  simpli- 
fies matters  ;  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Yet  it  too  has  still 
the  fatal  difficulty  of  harking  back  to  an  "original  sensation"  from 
which  in  some  way  or  other  we  make  a  lightning-like  inference  that 
no  none  ever  suspected  he  performed  till  induced  to  think  so  by  a 
theory.  Whereas,  if  mature  consciousness  declares  anything,  it  de- 
clares that  this  "original  sensation"  as  now  occurring  is  a  myth.  It 
simply  does  not  exist.     I  open  my  eyes  and  see  the  avenue  of  trees 
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shade  into  the  distance.  But  this  view  is  direct,  instant.  The  waves 
of  light  are  the  accompaniment  of  no  sensation  in  the  eyeball  at  all. 
They  accompany  immediately  and  directly  the  sight  of  the  avenue, 
just  as  the  page  of  the  book  may  (if  the  book  is  interesting  enough) 
excite  directly  the  argument.  It  is  not  that  an  "original  sensation" 
now  occurring  is  the  premise  of  a  consequent,  developed  perception ; 
rather  is  it  that  what  was  the  "original  sensation"  (either  in  child- 
hood or  among  far  distant,  lower  forms  of  life  in  the  past)  is  gone. 
Where  it  once  was  is  now  a  perception.     How  can  this  be? 

To  understand  this,  let  us  ask  first  of  all  what  we  really  mean 
by  a  sensation.  For  if  by  sensation  we  mean  "feeling"—  like  pleas- 
ure or  pain  (not  a  pleasure  or  a  pain)  or  like  emotion — then  a  per- 
ception could  not  develop  from  such  sensation,  for  feeling  (an 
affection  of  the  subject)  cannot  become  knowledge  (an  intuition  of 
the  object).  It  is  true  enough  that  in  common  speech  the  word 
sensation  often  covers  feeling  as  well  as  knowledge,  while  it  is  hard 
to  say  with  some  writers  whether  the  possibility  of  this  distinction 
is  at  all  admitted.  The  fact  is  that  the  sensation  itself  is  simply 
knowledge,  at  the  very  lowest,  of  some  physical  affection  of  some  part 
of  the  body — it  is  knowledge,  whether  it  be  knowledge  possessed  by 
a  jelly-fish  or  by  a  human  being.  Always  the  sensation  means  some- 
thing either  to  jelly-fish  or  human  being, — even  if  the  meaning 
be  merely  that  something  is  happening.  There  is  hardly  a  stronger 
proof  of  this  fact  than  the  existence  of  the  unnatural,  i.  e.,  unusual, 
feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  which  hypnotism  can  excite  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  physical  stimulus  which  ordinarily  would  be  accompanied 
by  feeling  of  a  different  sort.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  little  further 
development  of  mind  above  that  of  primitive  organisms,  a  sensation 
means  that  something  is  happening  to  the  subject  at  the  surface  of 
the  body  and  is  viewed  by  him  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  body  and  to  its  physical  needs. 

But  this  physical  agitation  of  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
though  primitively  it  has  this  primary  meaning  of  reference  merely 
to  that  fact  itself  or  to  the  physical  needs  of  the  body,  is  not  re- 
stricted to  such  meaning.  Other  meanings  to  the  subject  may  arise 
as  circumstances  change  and  as  the  beholding  mind  evolves.  Now  it 
is  to  the  later  meanings  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  mind 
that  wc  have  come  to  advert  and  especially  is  this  so  in  the  case  of 
sight. 

Thus  the  argument  comes  to  this:  We  see  immediately  because, 
while  a  certain  physical  motion  in  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  meant 
primitively  to  the  subject  that  the  eye  was  somehow  affected,  it  also 
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could  just  as  truly  mean,  and  in  the  end  came  to  mean,  that  some- 
thing is  occurring  in  the  world  outside  of  the  body.  The  first 
meaning  was  prior  in  time,  in  the  development  of  the  race  and  of 
the  individual,  but  the  latter  meaning  having  been  learned,  can  just 
as  well  be  attended  to ;  and,  in  the  case  of  sight,  so  constant  have 
been  the  repetitions  of  seeing  and  so  constantly  has  it  been  practical 
wisdom  for  the  organism  to  attend  to  the  later  meaning  that  we  have 
almost  lost  the  power  to  know  what  has  occurred  within  our  organ- 
ism following  the  impact  of  light  on  the  eye,  as  meaning  psychically 
(as  well  as  being  physically)  an  affection  of  the  eyeball — so  con- 
stantly have  we  come  to  know  it  as  meaning,  what  it  just  as  truly 
does  mean,  a  manifold  of  things  in  the  physical  world.  To  mind, 
at  first,  the  psychical  accompaniment  of  the  light  impact  was  a  sen- 
sation, now  to  a  mature  human  mind  it  is  something  very  different 
though  something  just  as  true.  We  see  a  hill  directly  and  imme- 
diately because  a  hill  is  the  direct  and  immediate  meaning  we  give 
to  the  organic  result  of  the  impingement  of  the  light  waves  in  certain 
circumstances.  And  there  is  no  sensation  in  mature  life  at  all,  be- 
cause we  utterly  ignore  the  other  possible  and  true  meaning  of  the 
organic  result  of  this  same  light  impact. 

To  make  the  matter  clearer,  let  us  examine  it  from  another 
standpoint.  We  often  hear  of  a  picture  painted  by  the  rays  of  light 
on  the  retina.  Such  a  picture  may  appear  on  another's  eye  when 
seen  with  an  ophthalmoscope,  and  such  a  picture  may  be  seen  in  my 
eyes  by  another.  But  to  the  possessor  of  the  eyes  himself,  no  such 
picture  exists  subjectively  at  all.  Primitively  sight  may  have  been 
an  exquisitely  veiled  touch  such  as  that  experienced  when  one's 
eyes  are  oversensitive  on  passing  from  a  darker  to  a  lighter  room. 
But  gradually  the  veiled  touches  on  this  primitive  fundus  must  have 
been  discriminated  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  the  race  and  far  quicker 
in  the  course  of  the  life  of  a  higher  organism  after  birth.  But  these 
eye-touches  to  the  lower  animal  as  to  the  child  had  but  the  meaning 
that  that  part  of  his  body  was  somehow  affected  from  without.  This 
was  the  first  perception,  the  first  inference  from  the  sensation.  But 
when  this  inference  was  established,  the  perception,  such  as  it  was. 
became  immediate  even  though  the  sensation  may  have  persisted 
beside  it,  just  as  the  perception  of  a  rough  surface  is  immediate 
when  felt  with  a  stick,  or  just  as  the  perception  of  the  point  of  a  pin 
is  immediate  though  the  sensation  is  of  the  prick.  But  the  sensational 
meaning  gradually  became  completely  ignored  to  the  benefit  of  the 
perceptual  one.  This  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  same  physical 
fact  in  the  case  of  eyesight  involved  the  complete  disappearance  of 
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the  sensation  under  normal  conditions,  probably  through  natural  se- 
lection, because  a  sensation  in  the  eye  necessarily  tends  to  evoke 
personal  pleasure  or  pain,  and  this  would  be  disturbing  to  the  atten- 
tion which  safety  requires  to  be  given  to  outer  objects.  This  in- 
volves that  when  the  retina  is  electrically  irritated  and  what  we  call 
a  flash  of  light  happens,  there  is  no  pleasure  or  pain  felt  in  the  eye- 
ball. In  fact  the  flash  is  a  perception,  though  a  primitive  one ;  it  is 
not  the  "original  sensation"  analogous  to  that  given,  though  not  ex- 
clusively given,  by  touch.  This  is,  it  seems,  in  the  case  of  sight, 
no  longer  evocable. 

Yet  it  is  possible  to  revive  something  near  the  "original  sensa- 
tion," an  older  meaning  of  the  physical  result  of  the  light  impact. 
In  proof  of  this  I  may  recall  a  personal  experience.  My  first  knowl- 
edge of  Berkeley  was  obtained  when  a  boy  through  Huxley's  little 
essay,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  entered  a  new  world.  As  I  read 
the  outline  of  the  theory  of  vision  and  concluded  that  I  really  saw 
nothing  of  the  outer  world  directly  but  only  knew  it  through  the 
intervention  of  visual  signs,  on  a  sudden  the  whole  world  of  eyesight 
seemed  to  lift  away  from  the  room  I  was  in,  contract  to  my  eyes 
and  become  a  little  painted  picture  on  the  skin  of  my  face.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  startlingness  of  the  experience  which,  however, 
my  interest  rendered  awesome  and  convincing  but  not  terrifying. 
A  step  further  would  have  resolved  this  picture  into  shades  and 
colors,  and  I  dare  say  had  I  been  reading  the  original  essay  of 
Berkeley  and  taken  it  as  seriously  as  I  did  Huxley's  version,  this 
might  have  occurred  also.  As  it  was,  I  apparently  went  back  as 
far  as  one  born  blind  and  made  afterwards  to  see. 

It  may  be  said  that,  granting  all  the  foregoing,  still  this  means 
only  that  what  we  see  is  seen  immediately,  but  not  that  it  is  the  outer 
world  which  thus  really  is  immediately  seen  ;  what  we  get  directly 
(it  may  be  said)  is  simply  a  meaning  of  the  physical  change  in  our 
own  organism,  which  we  "project"  into  space.  Really,  the  objection 
may  proceed,  we  are  interpreting  a  certain  molecular  dance  in  our 
eyes  and  optic  nerve,  perhaps  in  the  optic  thalami,  but  not  the  world 
outside  of  the  body  directly. 

In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  replied  that  a  molecular  dance  (if 
for  brevity's  sake  we  may  use  this  expression)  is  no  more  a  sensation 
than  it  is  a  perception.  It  is  simply  a  bare  physical  fact  without  any 
meaning  merely  as  such  and  apart  from  the  attention  of  the  subject. 
But  its  meaning  to  the  subject  may  be  a  perception  (knowledge  of 
a  state  in  the  physical  world)  just  as  well  as  a  sensation  (knowledge 
of  a  state  in  one's  own  body).    Because  the  physical  changes  are  in 
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the  body  their  meaning  is  not  necessarily  any  more  of  their  own 
character  than  the  meaning-  of  a  printed  word  is  of  the  ink  with 
which  it  is  printed.  To  talk  of  "projecting"  into  space  the  meaning 
of  a  physical  change  in  the  eyeball  is  nonsense  based  on  a  confusion 
of  the  mental  and  physical.  To  the  mind  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
distance  because  distance  is  a  physical  category.  The  body  is  un- 
utterable spaces  from  Sirius  but  the  mind  is  just  as  near  as  to  the 
chair  in  one's  room.  I  can  "project"  a  ball  into  space  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  arm,  but  to  "project"  a  perception,  a  meaning,  is  much 
like  bounding  geographically  the  theorem  of  the  square  on  the  hy- 
potenuse. It  is  confusing  the  perception  as  meaning,  as  an  act  of 
mind,  with  the  facts  perceived  (or  meant)  as  actually  existing  and 
interrelated  in  space,  of  which  facts,  of  course,  the  physical  body  is 
one.  Meaning  may  be  of  here  or  there,  but  is  neither  here  nor  there, 
neither  in  nor  out  of  the  body.  Moreover,  meaning  is  necessarily 
instant,  immediate,  otherwise  it  were  still  inference,  not  meaning. 
We  might  say  that  the  mind  gathers  directly  the  meaning  of  the 
outer  world,  which  it  views  through  sight,  from  the  physical  changes 
in  its  organism,  just  as  it  gathers  the  meaning  of  an  interesting 
argument  directly  from  the  words  of  the  printed  page.  The  bare 
physical  facts  of  the  world  of  matter  and  energy  have  in  themselves 
and  apart  from  our  interpretation,  no  particular  meaning  at  all,  not 
even  that  of  their  own  occurrence  or  of  their  own  configuration  ; 
thus  in  interpreting  them  we  may  take  directly  from  them  the  mean- 
ing to  our  organism  of  their  physical  relations  inter  sc  (a  sensation), 
or  we  may  take  directly  from  them,  when  we  can  do  so,  the  mean- 
ing of  other  physical  facts  (as  in  the  case  of  eyesight)  or  of  concep- 
tions (in  the  case  of  the  printed  page). 
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IN  discussing  the  great  problems  which  involve  the  infinite  and 
eternal,  we  meet  with  objection  from  two  opposite  sources, — from 
the  ultra-orthodox  partisan  and  from  the  materialist. 

Scientists  and  theologians  alike  would  circumscribe  our  specu- 
lations by  emphasizing  the  finiteness  of  human  reason  and  its  inca- 
pacity to  realize  the  infinite.  Without  denying  what  element  of 
truth  there  may  be  in  these  limitations  upon  the  intellect,  without 
claiming  the  power  of  the  mind  to  comprehend  fully  the  infinite  and 
eternal,  we  can  still  assert  that  the  infinite  and  eternal  is  the  only  thing 
that  the  mind  can  really  conceive.  The  mind  cannot  focus  itself 
upon  the  purely  finite.  The  world  of  the  finite  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  the  senses ;  and  that  world  cannot,  except  through  the  element 
of  the  infinite  pervading  it,  be  brought  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
intellect.  Attempt  in  thought  to  imagine  space  as  finite,  as  having 
a  limit  beyond  which  no  space  exists ;  attempt  to  think  of  duration 
as  finite,  as  terminated  either  in  past  or  future, — and  you  will  realize 
how  necessary  to  our  thought  is  the  conception  of  infinity  with 
reference  to  space  and  time. 

In  all  the  great  generalizations  of  science  this  intuition  for  the 
infinite  finds  gratification.  "Every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe 
attracts  every  other  particle."  The  mathematical  relations,  the  laws 
of  motion — all  the  great  principles  of  science  are  universal  prin- 
ciples. The  daily  sustenance  of  the  intellect  is  derived  from  the 
infinite  and  the  universal.  Whenever  a  great  generalization  is  made, 
we  regard  its  universality  as  a  measure  of  its  truth.  The  universe 
must  submit  itself  to  the  critical  review  of  the  human  intellect. 

As  the  senses,  quickened  into  existence  by  the  properties  of 
matter,  are  for  that  reason  reliable  interpreters  of  matter,  so  the 
intellect,  developed  by  contemplation  of  relations,  is  a  genuine  inter- 
preter of  relations,  and  its  demands  can  not  be  gainsaid.    The  divine 
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essence,  by  reason  of  its  very  infinitude,  makes  appeal  to  the  intellect; 
therefore  must  the  intellect  be  adapted  to  investigate  and  apprehend 
the  divine. 

In  this  study  we  propose  to  combat  the  static  conception  of  the 
divine.  The  modern  recognition  of  divine  immanence,  together  with 
the  modern  acceptance  of  evolution,  implies  a  recognition  that  evolu- 
tion takes  place  in  the  divine  itself.  The  evolution  of  matter  is  but 
the  outward  manifestation  of  force-evolution;  and  force-evolution 
is  but  another  term   for  evolution  of  the  divine. 

Evolution  is  an  unfolding  of  the  fundamental  force-entity  of 
the  universe  in  an  effort  to  realize  the  ideal  personality.  But  this 
ideal  personality  which  is  the  goal  of  evolution  must  also  be  looked 
upon  as  the  potential  cause  of  evolution.  Since  the  universe  and 
all  its  parts  have  arisen  from  the  fundamental  entity,  all  phenomena 
in  the  universe  must  be  involved  in  that  entity.  Whatever  we  find 
in  nature  we  can  predicate  of  that  entity.  But  in  nature,  as  the 
crowning  phenomenon,  as  the  supreme  reality  of  creation,  we  find  the 
great  fact  of  personality,  with  its  trinity  of  feeling,  will  and  thought. 
Shall  we  not  then  conclude  that  the  same  trinity  is  also  not  merely 
a  characteristic,  but  even  the  essential  characteristic,  of  the  creative 
entity  ? 

But  what  we  have  shown  deductively  we  can  also  'show  induc- 
tively. Does  not  the  creative  entity  possess  latent  feeling?  Whence, 
otherwise,  that  beneficence  of  nature  which  adjusts  organisms  to  en- 
vironment and  invests  us  with  joy  and  affection?  Does  not  that 
essence  possess  will?  Whence  then  those  august  laws  that  sway  the 
universe  and  guide  its  progress  ever  into  higher  orbits  of  harmony 
and  peace?  Does  not  that  essence  possess  latent  knowledge  and 
thought?  Whence  then  that  great  principle  whereby  our  most  secret 
deeds  of  right  or  wrong  are  inevitably  registered  to  bring  us  in  due 
time  an  appropriate  return  ?  If  the  creative  essence  hears  not  our 
petitions,  wherefore  is  it  that  our  aspirations  invariably  set  in  motion 
forces  that  gradually  work  out  in  our  character  the  results  for  which 
we  long? 

Point,  if  you  will,  to  the  imperfections  of  the  universe ;  point 
to  sin,  that  sign  of  immaturity  ;  claim,  if  you  will,  that  this  divine 
personality  has  not  attained  to  perfect  consciousness  or  perfect  mas- 
tery of  its  own  dominion  ;  nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  such 
personality  must  be  involved  in  the  fundamental  essence,  and  that 
slowly  but  surely  this  personality  is  transforming  the  universe,  re- 
creating ever  more  nobly  its  own  creation. 

This  personality  is  real  because  it  is  implied  in  the  fundamental 
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essence  and  in  every  stage  of  its  development ;  it  is  real  because  it 
is  creative,  unfolding  the  wonders  of  being  with  more  precision  and 
perfection  than  could  ever  be  accomplished  by  conscious  design.  It  is 
divine  because  it  is  real,  because  it  is  personal,  and  because  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  laws  of  evolution  this  ultimate  goal  of  evolu- 
tion is  ethically  perfect,  satisfying  all  our  ideals.  Through  process 
after  process  this  result  is  slowly  approached,  but  the  perfect  con- 
summation is  in  the  infinite  future.  Thus  the  divine  may  be  con- 
ceived of  under  three  aspects,  in  all  of  which  it  is  worthy  of  our 
reverence :  first,  as  cause — infinite  force ;  second,  as  process — finite 
forms  of  life ;  third,  as  result — infinite  personality. 

But  just  as  in  the  individual  the  monistic  basis  of  life  is  repre- 
sented not  by  any  approach  to  the  fundamental  homogeneity  but 
only  by  a  growing  harmony  of  adjustment;  so  in  the  evolution  of 
the  divine  personality  there  is  no  approach  toward  the  eradication 
of  the  distinct  individuality  of  persons,  but  the  oneness  of  the  divine 
is  expressed  in  the  growing  oneness  of  feeling  evinced  in  noble  per- 
sonalities. Development  is  characterized  by  ever-increasing  variety 
combined  with  ever-increasing  harmony.  The  personality  of  God 
is  perfect  unity  of  perfected  individual  personalities.  The  universe 
is  a  democracy,  not  an  absolute  monarchy. 

For  this  opinion  that  the  personality  of  God  finds  its  sole  em- 
bodiment in  its  progressive  manifestation  through  nature  there  are 
two  main  reasons :  First,  the  presence  of  evil  in  the  world  shows  that 
the  universe  is  not  completely  organized,  that  perfection,  though 
implied  in  nature,  is  not  fully  realized ;  second,  the  tragic  purpose- 
fulness  of  nature  is  best  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  evolution 
is  a  solemn  struggle  of  the  divine  for  self-realization  rather  than 
an  unnecessary,  a  comparatively  meaningless,  and  an  only  partially 
successful  reproduction  of  a  divine  entity  already  possessing  a  fully 
organized  existence. 

The  fallacy  of  popular  theism  lies  in  supposing  a  God  who  is 
infinite  and  yet  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  his  creation — the  whole 
at  war  with  the  parts.  Now  in  a  perfect  organization  the  parts  must 
be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  whole  and  with  one  another.  Just 
in  proportion  as  the  parts  withdraw  from  such  harmony,  they  with- 
draw from  the  whole  and  leave  it  proportionally  circumscribed  and 
further  removed  from  the  infinite.  If  God  be  infinite  all  things  must 
be  part  of  him,  but  if  all  things  be  part  of  him  they  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  him  and  partake  of  his  divinity.  Since  this  harmony 
does  not  exist  but  is  only  in  process  of  development,  it  follows  that 
the  universe  is  not  yet  fully  organized  and  that  the  divine  still  re- 
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mains  an  ideal.  The  universe  still  contains  chaotic  elements ;  some 
of  its  quantities  are  still  negative,  subtracting  from  its  infinite  one- 
ness and  leaving-  it  an  inharmonious  and  finite  universe. 

If  such  difficulties  are  involved  in  the  conception  of  a  divine  per- 
son as  immanent,  still  greater  are  the  objections  to  a  transcendent 
deity ;  for  if  Clod  rules  the  universe  from  without  like  an  earthly 
autocrat,  he  must,  like  the  autocrat,  be  held  responsible  for  the  evils 
of  his  government,  and  he  cannot  plead  the  human  autocrat's  excuse 
of  impotence.  The  divine  despot  must  have  in  his  nature  a  strain 
of  wickedness. 

If,  however,  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  the  divine  principle 
is  itself  in  process  of  evolution,  if  we  invest  even  the  divine  with  the 
pathos  of  struggling  aspiration,  we  clear  it  from  all  reproach  of 
guilt,  making  it  appeal  with  equal  power  to  heart  and  intellect.  The 
statement  previously  made  that  to  the  divine  essence  belong  all 
attributes  which  are  manifested  in  the  universe  does  not  imply 
that  to  it  belongs  any  evil ;  for  under  an  evolutionary  system  evil  is 
not  a  reality  but  only  an  imperfect  stage  in  development.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  the  orthodox  view-point  according  to  which  the 
divine  nature  is  a  finality,  evil  must  also  be  a  finality  and  therefore 
real.  If  the  divine  were  actually  embodied  in  a  person  it  would  be 
blamable  for  even  the  negative  flaws  in  creation,  while  under  the 
evolutionary  theory  here  expounded  the  less  pretentious  divine  es- 
sence escapes  responsibility  for  evil  and  is  all  the  more  effective  as 
an  ideal. 

Under  our  system,  then,  evil  is  not  an  essential  attribute  of  na- 
ture, and  evil  is  not  abiding.  Moreover,  to  this  transient  evil  in  the 
world  there  is  no  possible  alternative.  The  omnipotence  that  lies  at 
the  basis  of  nature  is  conditioned  by  the  natural  law  of  inertia ;  even 
omnipotence  must  work  by  processes.  In  other  words  the  divine 
element  is  omnipotent  not  in  time  but  in  eternity,  and  in  eternity  it 
must  vindicate  itself. 

Moreover,  a  universe  free  from  all  pain  and  evil,  a  perfect  uni- 
verse in  finite  time,  is  a  solecism,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  uni- 
verse of  life  and  action  implies  of  necessity  a  process,  a  perpetual 
movement,  implies  strife  and  adjustment,  friction  and  collision.  The 
only  conceivable  perfection  is  the  perfection  that  we  actually  find  in 
our  universe — the  perfection  that  manifests  itself  as  a  perpetual 
progress  toward  ideal  good  implied  in  the  process.  To  the  mind 
that  realizes  this  deep  and  sufficient  perfection  of  the  universe,  this 
happy  destiny  reserved   for  all  being,  doubt  and  rebellion  become 
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almost  impossible.  Only  to  him  who  worships  an  anthropomorphic 
deity  will  the  problem  of  evil  remain  a  problem  still. 

But  when  I  speak  of  this  divine  principle  as  in  process  of  evo- 
lution, I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  unreal,  or  as  possessing  no  present 
existence.  If  it  were  not  a  present  fact,  how  could  it  thus  be  draw- 
ing up  the  phenomenal  world  toward  the  ideal?  If  nature  is  evolving 
God,  God  must  be  already  involved  in  nature. 

If  force  is  latent  will,  and  if  will  when  organized  in  the  per- 
sonality directs  its  activities  with  reference  to  remote  purposes,  we 
are  justified  in  taking  a  general  teleological  view  of  nature;  but  if 
the  will-element  latent  in  force  can  become  conscious  and  definite 
only  in  personality,  a  late  development  of  the  evolutionary  process, 
it  is  evident  that  we  must  find  many  details  in  nature  at  variance 
with  teleological  requirements. 

"Infinite  succession  of  causes,"  we  say ;  but  how  account  for 
the  increment?  When  there  is  increase  in  velocity,  a  deepening  of 
the  volume  of  life,  that  significant  fact  implies  some  constant  in- 
fluence in  addition  to  the  succession.  The  creative  element  has  not 
died  in  evolving  life,  but,  like  the  embryo,  has  gained  vitality  through 
the  differentiation  of  its  constituent  elements.  This  divine  exists 
positively  in  the  world,  pervading  and  glorifying  every  lowliest 
form,  and  through  all  these  forms  striving  to  manifest  itself  in  an 
ideal  personality. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  A  PLURALIST  RAISED  BY  THE  REV.  DR.  JAMES 

G.  TOWN  SEND. 

I  HAVE  long"  been  an  admirer  of  your  splendid  work,  but  have 
been  unable  to  accept  your  philosophic  views ;  and  knowing  your 
willingness  to  receive  criticism,  I  hereby  send  my  objections  in 
brief,  and  the  statement  of  my  own  view.  I  know  in  doing  this  I 
express  the  feeling  of  many  others. 

Your  philosophy,  if  I  correctly  understand  you,  makes  the 
universe  one  unit  of  absolute  reality,  unchanging,  ungrowing,  en- 
tirely complete.  Thus  you  make  the  imperfect,  the  ugly,  the  cruel, 
the  evil  parts  as  essential  as  the  best.  In  your  view,  then,  evil,  ugli- 
ness, sin,  have  their  foundation  in  this  primal  unit  of  fact, — that 
is  in  God. 

Do  you  not,  in  this  monistic  conception,  have  the  same  difficulty 
which  has  always  confronted  scholastic  theism? 

I  see  no  way  of  escape  from  this  dilemma  than  the  view  I  have 
long  held — to  free  ourselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  idea  of  monism 
and  consent  that  the  universe  existed  in  more  than  one  form,  com- 
posed of  different  powers,  principles  or  entities  rather  than  one 
infinite  and  eternal  energy  as  Mr.  Spencer  and  Dr.  Cams  affirm. 
And  from  this  conception  it  follows  that  evil  is  not  an  eternal  ne- 
cessity, but  may  in  time  be  eliminated. 

It  follows  from  this  view  also  that  God  is  not  omnipotent,  omni- 
present, omniscient — an  eternal  monotony — but  is  "finite"  as  Pro- 
fessor James  says ;  that  he  has  his  problems  as  we  have  ours,  and 
that  like  us  he  may  have  his  difficulties,  his  defeats,  his  victories ! 

I  wish  also  to  say  a  word  respecting  your  "philosophy  of  form." 
Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  organic  form  is  the  cause  rather 
than  the  creation  of  life? 

Is  it  not  rather  true  that  life  is  behind  all  organism  as  its  cause 
and  architect?  (I  do  not  affirm  that  life  is  the  creator  of  energy.) 
And   does  not  the   poet   Spenser   suggest    (whom  you   quote   with 
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approval)  that  it  is  the  soul  which  forms  even  the  body  itself?  Did 
not  Kant  affirm  that  all  form,  all  empirical  reality,  was  as  the  un- 
folding of  a  spiritual  principle,  a  mind  universal? 

And  is  not  this  view  now  most  common  in  biological  and  psy- 
chological speculation?  I  refer  to  the  theories  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
and  others.  That  "life"  may  be  a  real  and  primal  form  of  reality, 
of  existence,  is  also  an  accepted  hypothesis. 

In  making  these  criticisms,  Dr.  Cams  must  not  think  that  I  do 
not  recognize  his  great  work  in  the  field  of  religion,  science  and 
philosophy. 

Editorial  Reply. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  James  G.  Townsend's  remarks  I  would  say  that 
though  I  claim  the  universe  to  be  one  I  would  not  use  the  term 
"absolute  reality,"  I  would  not  say  that  it  is  a  "unit,"  nor  would  I 
characterize  it  as  "unchanging,  ungrowing  and  entirely  complete." 
The  universe  is  constantly  changing  before  our  eyes,  and  its  very 
character  is  growth.  The  oneness  of  the  universe  is  not  external 
but  intrinsic  or  immanent.  I  would  characterize  it  as  a  unity  but  not 
as  a  unit.  The  unity  of  the  universe  manifests  itself  mainly  in  the 
harmony  of  its  laws  ;  all  truths  form  a  system,  a  great  hierarchy 
of  norms,  and  all  uniformities  observable  in  nature  are  variations 
or  special  cases  of  a  general  consistency  which  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  consistency  of  our  mental  constitution  as  it  has  been  devel- 
oped in  the  formal  sciences,  especially  logic  and  mathematics. 

Whether  the  universe  is  also  materially  one  large  whole,  whether 
all  masses  are  bodily  connected  and  interrelated,  whether  they  are 
in  touch  by  an  all-pervading  ether  and  whether  all  existences  in- 
fluence one  another  by  the  universal  law  of  gravitation,  is  a  problem 
which  our  present  knowledge  cannot  solve.  It  is  possible  that  there 
are  worlds  outside  of  this  large  stellar  universe  of  ours  which  are 
not  related  with  it,  but  it  may  be  that  all  the  many  universes  within 
and  without  the  range  of  telescopes  are  an  interconnected  whole. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  problem  is  of  any  consequence  whatever 
for  our  thought,  so  I  leave  it  alone  and  am  satisfied  to  know  that 
the  immanent  unity  of  the  world  is  an  established  fact.  The  latter, 
the  intrinsic  oneness  of  the  universe  is  of  much  more  vital  importance 
than  the  former,  its  probable  external  unity. 

1  understand  by  God  the  normative  factor  of  the  world  ;  God 
in  this  sense  is  the  former,  the  moulder,  the  creator.  The  work 
which  he  performs  (to  speak  humanly  of  God  as  "he")  is  formulated 
by  scientists  in  natural  laws,  and  appears  in  the  moral  development 
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of  social  events  as  Providence,  as  the  curse  of  sin  and  the  blessing 
of  the  right  mode  of  action.  In  this  sense  Fichte  defined  God  as 
the  moral  world-order. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  my  conception  of  God  is  not  pantheistic. 
1  do  not  identify  God  with  the  /'an,  the  All  of  nature.  Me  is  that 
part  of  nature  which  dominates  its  development  and  determines  its 
destiny.  I  grant  that  God  and  nature  are  inseparable,  hut  they  arc- 
not  identical;  they  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  reality  of  which  God 
is  the  higher  one. 

Evil  accordingly  is  not  a  part  of  God.  Evil  is  an  intrinsic  and 
necessary  part  of  nature.  It  is  true  that  nature  is  a  revelation  of 
God,  hut  the  revelation  of  God  is  not  one  in  which  his  divinity  blazes 
up  in  all  its  perfection,  but  in  its  manifestation  it  gropes  after  the 
ideal  and  is  everywhere  limited  in  its  exertions.  God  considered  in 
himself  as  the  normative  factor  of  existence,  is  indeed  eternal  and 
unchangeable,  but  God  as  his  own  realization  in  nature  appears  in 
particulars,  and  every  particular  is  one  aspect  only.  Materiality  is 
characteristic  of  concrete  existence  while  law  is •  universal.  Every 
concrete  existence  is  in  a  definite  space  and  flourishes  at  a  definite 
time.  It  is  a  creature,  ein  Gcscliopf,  i.  e.,  a  thing  shaped,  as  the 
Germans  call  it,  a  fleeting  form.  It  is  limited  in  space,  it  is  limited 
in  time,  it  originates  and  it  passes  away,  and  its  life  is  a  constant 
struggle  involving  hardship,  disease  and  final  dissolution.  These 
are  conditions  of  all  material  existence  and  there  is  only  one  way 
to  overcome  them,  which  is  by  accepting  the  conditions,  by  not  over-, 
estimating  or  clinging  to  the  transient,  and  by  gaining  the  eternal 
aspect  of  existence. 

The  ills  of  life  are  indispensable  and  inherent  in  all  temporal 
existence;  but  in  addition  to  the  ills  of  life  we  have  evil,  and  evil 
is  still  less  a  feature  of  God  than  the  ills  of  life.  Evil  is  a  moral 
taint  and  is  a  product  of  our  own  making.  There  need  be  no  evil 
if  we  possess  the  right  attitude,  if  we  do  not  cling  to  selfhood  and 
are  always  ready  to  surrender  to  death  what  is  mortal.  While  the 
path  of  evolution  is  straight  and  narrow,  while  there  is  always  but 
one  solution  of  a  truth,  there  are  innumerable  alluring  by-paths 
sometimes  very  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  to  every  right  solution 
there  are  a  great  many  errors,  some  of  them  very  attractive  and 
plausible.  These  aberrations  are  evil ;  they  lead  astray,  and  in 
following  them  we  meet  with  ills  of  all  kinds  which  could  have  been 
avoided. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  problem  of  evil  without  touching 
on  the  problem  of  free  will.     Philosophical  schools  are  commonly 
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divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  the  determinists  and  the  supporters 
of  the  theory  of  free  will.  I  take  a  middle  ground.  I  accept  un- 
hesitatingly the  theory  of  determinism,  but  I  would  not  for  that 
reason  deny  that  man  is  possessed  of  free  will.  The  issues  have 
been  confounded  by  a  wrong  definition  of  free  will.  Both  schools 
understand  by  free  will  the  arbitrariness  of  chance  decisions  which 
is  not  free  will  but  would  be  like  a  haphazard  game  of  dice.  The 
decisions  of  a  free  will  are  just  as  definitely  determined  as  any 
resultant  of  mechanical  forces,  but  they  are  plans  of  action  in  which 
the  ultimate  determinant  is  the  character  of  the  acting  person,  and 
such  actions  as  are  the  results  of  a  free  decision  alone  possess  moral 
value.  If  they  were  arbitrary  they  would,  morally  considered,  be 
worthless. 

Strictly  speaking,  all  nature  is  possessed  of  free  will ;  the  flash 
of  lightning  takes  place  according  to  the  nature  of  the  electric  ten- 
sion in  the  clouds,  and  if  the  lightning  could  speak  it  would  declare 
that  its  discharge  is  made  because  such  is  its  free  will  and  deter- 
mination. In  this  sense  all  parts  of  nature  act  according  to  their 
constitution  of  their  own  free  will,  and  they  do  so  of  necessity. 
What  is  like  in  character  will  act  alike,  and  the  samenesses  of  nat- 
ural activity  are  formulated  in  what  is  called  natural  law.  Things 
do  not  act  because  they  are  compelled  or  forced  to  act  in  this  way. 
but  because  such  is  their  intrinsic  nature.  The  law  of  causation 
is  not  a  ukase  or  tyrannical  rule  ;  it  is  simply  a  general  description 
of  a  mode  of  action.  In  man  the  conditions  are  more  complicated 
because  his  organism  is  a  multiplicity  of  many  different  and  often 
contradictory  tendencies,  but  the  general  formula  holds  just  the 
same,  except  that  man  must  choose  between  several  possible  voli- 
tions. The  choice  is  predetermined  by  his  character,  but  if  his 
will  is  free  to  act,  is  not  compelled  by  threats,  by  compulsion  or 
by  outside  forces,  his  decision  will  be  determined  by  his  character. 

In  other  words,  determinedness  does  not  contradict  free  will. 
The  opposite  of  free  will  is  compulsion.  The  man  who  is  compelled 
by  a  robber  to  give  up  his  purse  does  not  act  by  free  will,  but  a 
man  who  hands  his  purse  to  a  beggar  because  the  latter  appeals  to 
his  compassion  acts  of  his  own  free  will.  His  act  characterises 
him,  he  is  responsible  for  it,  while  in  acts  done  under  compulsion 
he  cannot  be  held  responsible. 

This  exposition  of  free  will  is  indispensable  for  an  explanation 
of  evil.  The  general  world-order  is  not  responsible  for  the  evils 
which  we  do.  The  evil  deed  is  the  work  of  poor  mortal  man  stray- 
ing away  from  the  straight  path,  but  the  curse  of  evil,  the  punish- 
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merit  that  follows  it,  that,  I  grant,  is  the  work  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensation of  the  world. 

The  quotation  from  Spenser  does  not  say  that  "it  is  the  soul 
which  forms  the  body  itself,"  but  "For  soul  is  form  and  doth  the 
body  make."  Here  Spenser  identifies  soul  with  form  and  says  that 
the  soul  is  the  formative  principle.  In  other  words,  mind  is  the  prod- 
uct of  organizations,  not  its  cause,  and  if  we  speak  of  God  as  a  mind 
we  view  him  under  an  anthropomorphic  allegory.  By  mind  I  under- 
stand an  organism  which  has  the  faculty  of  deliberation,  but  God 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  deliberations,  llis  thoughts  are  the 
eternal  laws  of  nature,  all  of  which  constitute  a  spiritual  organism 
like  a  personality  but  far  superior  to  anything  that  is  like  a  human 
mind.  God  is  not  a  person  but  the  condition  of  personality;  there- 
fore I  characterize  God  as  superpersonal. 

Life  in  my  opinion  is  indeed  intrinsic  in  the  universe.  The 
potentiality  of  life  is  contained  even  in  inorganic  nature,  and  life 
is  actualized  by  organization.  In  other  words,  organization  is  life 
and  any  substance  in  which  the  process  of  organization  takes  place 
we  call  an  organism.  That  life  should  be  a  principle,  or  faculty,  or 
power  by  itself  outside  of  its  own  manifestations,  appears  to  me 
as  impossible  as  to  assume  that  electricity  is  prior  to  electric  cur- 
rents and  is  a  power  which  produces  the  currents. 

1  have  answered  Dr.  Townsend's  questions  briefly  but  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  indicate  my  solutions  of  these  several  prob- 
lems, and  I  have  given  them  a  careful  consideration  because  in  these 
days  of  pluralistic  tendencies  there  may  be  more  readers  of  my 
writings  who  would  naturally  share  the  opinions  of  my  kind  critic. 

Rejoinder  of  Rev.  Dr.  Townsend. 

A  word  about  your  "reply." 

Your  speculations  about  the  universe  and  God  are  very  inter- 
esting and  striking  and  may  be  true,  but  they  are  not  knowledge. 
All  truth  which  is  known  is  part  of  knowledge,  and  all  knowledge 
is  verifiable  and  communicable. 

How  can  you  say  evil  is  but  a  part  of  God?  I  mean  with  your 
definition  of  God.  You  aver  that  God  gropes  after  the  ideal,  and 
is  everywhere  limited  in  his  exertions.  What  is  this  but  my  idea 
of  the  limitation  of  God,  his  imperfection?  That  he  has  his  prob- 
lems as  we  have  ours? 

You  say :  "The  general  world-order  is  not  responsible  for  the 
evil  which  we  do,  that  the  evil  deed  is  the  work  of  poor  mortal  man, 
but  the  punishment  is  the  work  of  the  divine  dispensation  of  the 
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world."  Whether  this  teaching  is  true  or  not,  certainly  it  is  not 
modern  science,  it  is  not  monism,  and  it  surely  is  dualism  or  plural- 
ism. 

Nor  do  I  see  how  in  your  definition  of  determinism,  which 
seems  to  me  scientific  and  true,  you  can  make  man  free.  Man  acts 
according  to  his  character  and  his  environment.  How  can  he  do 
otherwise  as  you  affirm? 

I  aver  the  differences  in  men  are  not  made  by  their  choices,  by 
themselves,  but  by  their  endowments,  their  natures,  their  education, 
their  environment.     But  it  is  a  great  theme. 

Editorial  Comments. 

Dr.  Townsend 's  criticism  seems  to  be  based  on  a  misunder- 
standing of  my  definitions.  He  reads  my  explanations  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  uses  similar  expressions,  and  he  does  not  correctly  re- 
word the  ideas  which  he  quotes  from  me.  In  doing  so  he  supplants 
my  conceptions  by  his  own. 

I  define  God  as  "the  normative  factor  of  the  world."  The  norm 
is  always  the  same.  The  norm  is  formulated  by  scientists  as  a  law. 
It  means  "If  you  do  this,  a  definite  result  will  come  about;  if  you 
do  that,  there  will  be  other  consequences.  Whatever  you  do  the 
result  will  be  determined.  The  determinant  is  God.  God  is  the 
universal  norm  ;  man  is  a  definite  concrete  creature."  Dr.  Town- 
send  quotes  me  as  having  said  that  God  "gropes  after  the  ideal,  and 
is  everywhere  limited  in  his  exertions."  God,  the  eternal  norm, 
does  not  grope.  God  is  always  like  unto  himself.  Therefore  God 
is  not  subject  to  limitation.  Dr.  Townsend  will  notice  that  I  did 
not  say  that  "God  gropes,"  but  that  the  divinity  of  God  in  its  mani- 
festation gropes  after  the  ideal,  and  I  hope  I  have  expressed  myself 
clearly.  In  evolution  and  especially  in  the  history  of  mankind  God 
appears  as  that  power  which  makes  for  righteousness.  He  appears 
in  the  progress  of  civilization,  of  science  and  an  increasingly  nobler 
conception  of  life.  Here  God  does  not  grope  but  we,  created  in  his 
image,  are  groping  after  God. 

Dr.  Townsend  says  "What  is  this  but  my  idea  of  the  limitation 
of  God?"  and  we  will  answer  that  in  one  respect  Dr.  Townsend  is 
right.  God  is  perfect  if  we  take  the  absolute  view  of  God,  if  we 
consider  the  ultimate  norm  by  itself.  But  God  manifests  himself  in 
the  concrete  world,  and  in  his  manifestation  in  this  actual  world  of 
ours  we  see  the  divine  unfolding  itself  in  the  process  of  evolution 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  and  the  course  of  evolution  is  naturally 
limited  at  every  step.     This  manifestation  of  God,  if  we  use  the 
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language  of  religious  symbolism,  is  the  second  person  of  the  Trin- 
ity; it  is  God  the  Son;  and  though  it  is  everywhere  divine,  though 
it  is  an  incarnation  of  God,  though  it  even  may  he  pursuing  the 
right  path  of  the  straight  line  of  progress,  it  is  everywhere  ham- 
pered by  conditions,  it  is  imperfect  by  being  of  a  particular  kind, 
and  therefore,  as  Dr.  Townsend  says,  limited.  In  this  sense  and 
this  sense  only,  God  has  limitations;  however,  it  is  not  God  in  the 
eternal  aspect  of  his  being,  but  God  as  his  revelation,  God  as  lie  in- 
carnates himself  in  his  own  creature. 

My  conception  of  God,  when  rightly  understood,  disposes  of 
the  criticism  that  evil  must  be  part  of  God.  If  God  is  the  norm 
and  the  result  of  infringing  upon  the  norm  is  evil,  evil  is  not  part 
of  the  norm.  Evil  may  be  unavoidable,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  is.  Evil  may  be  part  of  existence,  but  according  to  my 
definition  of  God  it  is  not  part  of  God.  I  have  expressly  denied 
that  I  accept  pantheism  but  I  notice  that  Dr.  Townsend  tacitly  as- 
sumes that  my  God  is  pantheistic.  In  my  conception  of  God,  God 
is  not  identical  with  the  All ;  he  is  one  feature  of  the  All.  God 
is  the  normative,  the  most  important,  the  dominant  feature  of 
existence.  He  is  not  the  sum  total  of  existence,  nor  is  he  the  totality 
of  all  conditions ;  he  is  their  determinant  and  their  ultimate  raison 
d'etre.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  old  paradox  of  the  ancient  Greek 
sages  becomes  true  that  "the  part  is  greater  than  the  whole." 

By  monism  I  understand  that  all  is  consistent ;  all  is  subject 
to  one  rule.  There  are  no  contradictions  in  the  rule,  and  thus  all 
truths  are  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  truth.  But  with 
all  the  consistency  there  are  contrasts.  We  are  confronted  every- 
where with  opposites.  There  is  rising  and  sinking  temperature  ;  there 
is  heat  and  cold  ;  there  is  action  and  reaction  ;  there  is  inwardness  and 
outwardness  in  man's  experience ;  there  is  soul  and  body ;  there  is 
matter  and  mind ;  there  are  always  two  possible  standpoints  in 
every  proceeding  and  the  details  of  the  world  are  split  up  into 
an  infinitude  of  particulars.  If  this  is  called  pluralism  let  it  be. 
and  if  the  constrasts  in  existence  are  to  be  called  dualism,  I  would 
have  to  be  counted  among  the  dualists.  However,  dualism  is  gen- 
erally understood  not  to  be  a  mere  contrast  of  aspects  or  stand- 
points, but  a  contradiction  of  two  independent  realms,  of  two  sep- 
arate existences;  and  according  to  dualism,  the  world  is  a  combina- 
tion of  two  radically  different  factors.  Dualism  in  this  sense  I 
reject,  while  the  duality  of  contrasts  is  in  my  opinion  an  undeniable 
fact.  Further,  if  pluralism  means  that  the  world  consists  of  a  plural- 
ity of  concrete  particulars,  I  would  be  the  last  to  oppose  pluralism  : 
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but  if  pluralism  denies  the  consistency  and  unity  of  the  world 
I  oppose  it.  The  decisive  feature  which  makes  the  world  one  is 
again  its  normative  determinant  which  in  the  language  of  religion 
has  always  been  called  God,  and  this  normative  determinant  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  rigidity  of  form,  of  formal  law  and  all  formative 
agencies.  Its  result  is  the  cosmic  order  of  the  world,  what  on  former 
occasion  I  have  called  its  "lawdom,"*  and  this  alone  makes  reason 
possible ;  it  alone  constitutes  the  rationality  of  reason ;  it  makes 
science  possible  and  on  its  account  alone  can  we  speak  of  the  divinity 
of  man. 

Evil  has  been  the  stumbling  block  in  all  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious systems,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  Philosophy  of  Science 
which  simply  formulates  the  facts  it  finds  its  proper  place.  Where- 
ever  life  stirs,  particular  beings  endeavor  to  actualize  their  aspira- 
tions. Life  is  everywhere  struggle,  and  struggle  is  impossible  with- 
out exertion,  without  conflict,  without  competition,  without  wounds 
and  occasional  defeats.  There  is  the  one  straight  line  of  progressive 
movement,  but  there  is  also  the  possibility  of  innumerable  aberrations 
on  all  sides  and  the  various  paths  of  aberration  are  tried.  They  lead 
astray  and  involve  aspiring  creatures  into  error  and  the  consequences 
of  error,  into  evil.  Troubles  and  evils  are  therefore  indispensable 
features  of  existence  and  we  must  not  expect  that  this  life  is  a  mil- 
lennium where  we  can  reap  without  sowing,  where  we  enjoy  pleas- 
ures and  have  no  pain,  where  we  can  celebrate  triumphs  without 
gaining  victories.  In  a  word  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  face 
the  truth  that  evil  is  part  and  parcel  of  existence,  and  he  who  does 
not  recognize  this  fact  will  meet  with  disappointment. 

My  position  concerning  determinism  and  free  will  is  simply 
this:  If  a  man  can  act  according  to  his  character  he  is  free;  an  act 
which  he  performs  without  let  or  hindrance  is  called  an  act  of  his 
free  will,  and  this  act  is  rigidly  determined  by  his  own  character,  by 
himself.  Accordingly  an  act  of  free  will  is  as  much  determined  as 
an  act  of  compulsion.  Any  conception  of  a  free  will  which  is  un- 
determined and  is  the  result  of  arbitrariness,  in  which  a  man  could 
will  and  act  against  his  own  character,  is  to  me  merely  a  confusion 
of  thought  and  has  produced  much  unnecessary  discussion.  I  do  not 
affirm  that  man  acts  otherwise  than  "according  to  his  character  and 
environment." 

*  See  especially   "The   Nature  of  Logical  and  Mathematical   Tthought," 
Monist,  XX,  36;  also  "Truth  on  Trial  (Chicago,  1910),  pp.  75  and  100. 
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THE  GOD  PROBLEM.  IN  COMMENT  ON  A.  E.  BARTLETT'S 
"EVOLUTION  OF  THE  DIVINE." 

Mr.-  A.  E.  Bartlett's  article  on  the  "Evolution  of  the  Divine" 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  world,  es- 
pecially the  existence  of  evil,  by  conceiving  God  as  "a  principle 
in  the  process  of  evolution."  The  author  goes  too  far  when  com- 
bating the  theory  of  "the  static  conception  of  the  divine."  God  is 
both  static  and  dynamic.  He  is  the  eternal  and  he  is  also  the  prin- 
ciple of  evolution.  This  is  a  contrast  but  need  not  be  a  contradiction, 
and  a  synthesis  of  these  two  opposites  furnishes  the  third  character- 
istic of  the  deity,  going  far  to  justify  the  old  trinitarian  conception. 

Our  author  uses  many  expressions  which  appeal  to  the  average 
reader,  though  when  closely  considered  they  are  but  glittering  gen- 
eralities. Such  are  the  terms  "infinite"  (as  here  used,  which  is  not 
always  in  its  strictly  scientific  interpretation),  "divine  essence," 
"fundamental  essence,"  "creative  energy"  and  "the  absolute."  The 
author's  conception  of  evil  follows  the  popular  trend  of  to-day  when 
he  says  "evil  is  not  an  essential  attribute  of  nature,"  and  "evil  is  not 
abiding."  This  point  of  view  is  untenable.  Evil,  with  all  that  is 
implied  thereby,  pain,  disease  and  death,  is  unavoidable,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  physical  ills  there  are  moral  aberrations  which  will  crop  out 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  as  necessarily  as  weeds  will 
grow  wherever  there  is  a  chance.  This  principle  was  enunciated 
for  the  first  time  by  the  great  founder  of  Buddhism,  Gautama  Sid- 
dartha,  called  by  his  adherents  the  Buddha.  Evil  may  be  limited. 
Many  of  its  most  dastardly  forms  may  be  overcome,  pain  may  be 
reduced  more  and  more,  but  that  evil  could  be  absolutely  removed 
is  as  unthinkable  as  the  hope  that  death  can  be  eliminated.  Ac- 
cording to  the  argument  of  Buddha  it  lies  in  the  very  nature  of 
corporeal  existence  that  things  are  compounds  and  compound  things 
originate  by  combination  and  will  in  time  be  dissolved.  Life  is 
change ;  it  involves  both  the  building  up  and  breaking  down  of 
organized  forms,  and  thus  occasional  pain  and  finally  death  are  in- 
evitable. 

Our  author  is  carried  away  by  a  modern  notion  of  God  which 
has  not  yet  been  matured  by  a  rigid  scientific  critique.  Thus  the 
idea  of  personality  slips  in  and  attributes  to  God  '"latent  feelings," 
whatever  that  may  mean,  and  the  "trinity  of  feeling,  will  and 
thought." 

There  are  many  striking  comments  which  our  author  makes  by 
the  wav,  such  as  "the  universe  is  a  democracv  not  an  absolute  mon- 
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archy,"  and  "the  divine  despot  must  have  in  his  nature  a  strain  of 
wickedness."  Further  we  would  call  attention  to  the  appreciation 
of  the  infinite  as  the  indispensable  background  of  the  finite.  The 
finite  is  the  object  of  the  senses  while  the  infinite  is  the  mental 
frame  in  which  sense-perception  is  set. 

Our  own  method  of  approaching  the  problem  of  God  is  twofold : 
partly  it  is  historical,  partly  philosophical.  We  try  to  understand 
what  people  meant  by  God,  and  we  find  that  whatever  superstitions 
are  connected  with  the  idea,  they  always  think  of  God  as  that  some- 
thing which  determines  our  duties ;  or,  briefly  stated,  God  has  always 
been  the  authority  of  conduct  and  this  authority  of  conduct  is  an 
actual  fact  of  our  experience.  The  question  is  not  whether  God 
exists  or  no,  but  to  investigate  and  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
authority  of  conduct  with  which  we  are  confronted.  Since  I  have 
devoted  a  book  of  over  two  hundred  pages  to  this  problem  I  can 
simply  refer  my  readers  to  my  own  solution  (God,  an  Enquiry  and  a 
Solution,  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1908)  ;  and  will  now  sum  up  by 
stating  that  the  God  whom  science  must  recognize  is  an  omni- 
presence governing  the  world  with  the  unfailing  dominance  of 
natural  law.  He  is  not  a  personality  like  man,  but  he  is  a  super- 
personality,  the  prototype  of  man's  own  personality.  Further,  God, 
or  to  use  another  term  the  cosmic  world-order,  is  like  logic  or  arith- 
metic, immanent  in  nature  and  yet  at  the  same  time  supernatural, 
for  the  principle  of  the  world-order  is  independent  of  nature  and 
would  exist  even  if  nature  were  non-existent.  p.  c. 

A  THING  AS  THE  UNITY  OF  SEVERAL  SENSATIONS  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  F.  D.  BOND'S  "IMMEDIACY." 

The  current  number  of  The  Open  Court  contains  a  thoughtful 
article  by  Frederic  Drew  Bond,  entitled  "immediacy,"  in  which  he 
explains  the  immediacy  of  the  meaning  of  vision  and  generally  of 
sense-perception.  The  editor  of  The  Open  Court  has  discussed  a 
kindred  subject  when  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  inverted 
picture  on  the  retina,  stating  in  this  connection  that  the  problem  is 
based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  vision. 

The  truth  is  we  do  not  see  the  picture  on  the  retina,  but  the 
picture  on  the  retina  in  connection  with  its  brain  structures  in  the 
center  of  vision  sees  the  object.  Thus  the  direction  in  which  the 
object  lies  is  laid  down  in  seeing.  Points  which  we  look  for  above 
naturally  appear  on  the  lower  part  of  the  retina.  What  we  see  is  not 
a  speck  on  the  lower  part  of  the  retina  but  a  direction  which,  passing 
through  a  point  on  the  lower  part  of  the  retina,  turns  our  eyes  up- 
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ward.  To  repeat,  the  picture  which  an  outsider  could  see  on  the 
retina  is  not  the  object  seen  hut  is  the  function  which  performs  the 
act  of  seeing  in  cooperation  with  other  sensations,  among  them  the 
sensed  muscular  motions  of  the  eye. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  interpretation.  We  do  not  feel  the  sen-, 
sation  hut  the  sensation  is  the  feeling  itself  and  this  sensation  cul- 
minates in  its  interpretation.  We  look  for  the  purpose  of  our  sen- 
sation and  have  grow  accustomed  to  think  of  this  our  aim  upon  which 
our  sensation  is  concentrated.  We  are  interested  in  the  result  and 
this  Hashes  into  consciousness.  Here  all  our  attention  is  concen- 
trated. A  number  of  subconscious  states  coalesce  into  a  unit  and 
this  unit,  this  product  of  a  number  of  physiological  activities,  is  lit 
up  by  consciousness.  The  cooperation  of  a  number  of  feelings 
creates  a  new  unit.  ( )ur  attention  is  not  focused  in  the  several  parts 
hut  in  their  combination,  which  as  such  is  called  perception. 

Thus  the  immediacy  of  perception  is  due  to  the  origin  of  a 
higher  unity,  and  the  unity  becomes  conscious,  not  its  several  sub- 
conscious elements.  We  are  here  confronted  with  the  complicated 
problem,  one  portion  of  which  is  the  problem  of  the  one  and  the 
many  discussed  in  our  recent  little  book  on  Personality  (page  31  or 
36).' 

It  is  a  mistake  which  is  met  with  quite  frequently  even  in  the 
philosophies  of  great  thinkers,  to  look  upon  the  elements  of  existence, 
or  as  in  our  present  case  the  elements  of  perception  alone,  as  ac- 
tualities and  to  overlook  the  actuality  of  the  unities  which  are  pro- 
duced by  a  combination  of  parts. 

The  truth  is  that  these  unities,  and  not  the  elements,  are  the 
actual  facts.  The  elements  are  stable,  they  persist  if  a  unity  has 
been  dissolved,  but  the  unity  is  the  actual  thing  and  the  living  pres- 
ence. A  unity  originates  and  passes  away.  It  may  reappear  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  formation.  Its  nature  is  determined  by  the 
eternal  laws  of  causation,  and  causation  depends  on  the  laws  of 
form,  static  as  well  as  dynamic.  Hence  the  enormous  significance  of 
the  laws  of  form  which  reveal  to  us  the  nature  of  becoming  and 
furnish  us  with  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  world  problem. 

Mr.  Bond  condemns  the  theory  that  perceptions  are  projected 
into  the  world  of  space,  and  as  he  means  it  he  is  right.  There  is 
an  interpretation  superadded  to  sensation  and  this  interpretation  is 
immediately  perceived.  It  appears  as  the  result  of  sensation  in 
consciousness  projected  into  space.  We  do  not  contradict  Mr.  Bond 
on  this  point,  hut  we  wish  to  say  that  if  Clifford  speaks  of  things 
perceived  as  "ejects"  and  if  others  in  the  same  way  speak  of  pro- 
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jecting  our  interpretation  of  retinal  sensations  into  the  outside  world, 
physiologists  and  philosophers  make  use  of  figurative  speech  which 
is  quite  allowable,  for  our  interpretation  locates  the  cause  of  certain 
sensations  in  outside  space,  and  we  may  very  well  call  this  operation 
a  projection. 

Mr.  Bond  concentrates  his  attention  mainly  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  vision,  as  in  the  meaning  of  printed  pages  when  read. 
We  actually  read  the  sense  and  overlook  or  rather  neglect  the  ele- 
ments from  which  sense  originates,  and  here  again  the  real  ex- 
planation must  be  found  in  the  significance  of  the  unity  which  is 
worked  out  in  our  interpreting  the  combined  figures  of  letters,  or 
figures  of  any  kind.  The  problem  of  the  one  and  the  many,  together 
with  the  significance  of  the  origin  of  new  unities  by  a  combination 
of  parts  dimly  followed  by  Plato  and  discussed  with  great  vigor 
in  his  "Pythagoras,"  has  a  much  greater  significance  than  to  our 
knowledge  has  ever  been  noted  by  any  philosopher. 

We  sum  up.  Several  sensations  combine  into  a  unity  and  this 
combination  is  the  perception  of  a  thing.  Our  attention  is  con- 
centrated in  the  unity ;  while  the  details,  the  elements  of  the  sensa- 
tion and  the  parts  of  the  thing  are  not  specifically  noted.  Thus  the 
thing  itself,  the  result  of  a  number  of  sensations,  flashes  up  in  con- 
sciousness in  a  wonderful  immediacy;  the  object  seen  is  the  work  of 
our  own  mind  and  it  comes  to  us  like  a  mysterious  revelation, 
while  the  data  from  which  we  construct  it,  or,  perhaps  better,  from 
which  it  rises,  remain  unobserved.  p.  c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DR.   EDMUND  MONTGOMERY. 

Dr.  Edmund  Montgomery,  the  hermit  philosopher,  died  April  17,  [911,  at 
Liendo  Plantation,  near  Hempstead,  Texas,  where  he  had  passed  a  great  part 
of  his  life,  having  sought  there  a  peaceful  home  near  to  nature  like  so  many 
other  idealists  after  the  fashion  of  the  Brook  Farm  colony,  llis  wife  was 
the  late  Elizahet  Ney,  the  artist,  who  retained  her  maiden  name  and  was  noted 
for  her  work  in  painting  hut  especially  in  sculpture.  She  has  left  some  val- 
uable marhles,  many  of  which  now  stand  in  her  studio  at  Austin,  Texas. 

Dr.  Montgomery  was  of  Scotch  extraction  and  birth,  hut  he  was  educated 
in  Germany  where  he  studied  medicine.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1X70, 
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and  led  here  a  retired  life  in  his  Texas  home.  They  lost  one  child  in  infancy 
while  another  son  has  grown  up  on  the  farm  and  is  the  father  of  a  family  of 
three  children. 

Dr.  Montgomery  has  puhlished  a  number  of  books,  among  which  we  will 
mention  his  recent  and  most  extensive  work,  Philosophical  Problems  in  the 
Light  of  Vital  Organization  (New  York,  Putnam's  Sons,  1909),  which  has 
been  carefully  summarized  by  Mr.  Charles  Alva  Lane  in  an  article  in  The 
Monist  of  October,  1909;  and  his  last  volume  The^Jtevelation  of  Present  Ex- 
perience which  the  same  writer  has  reviewed  for  the  coming  number  of  that 
quarterly  (July,  191 1).     Not  the  least  valuable  of  his  thoughts  have  been  con- 
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tributed  to  The  Monist  and  The  Open  Court  in  the  articles  entitled:  "Monism 
in  Modern  Philosophy  and  the  Agnostic  Attitude  of  Mind"  {Open  Court,  I, 
9>  37,  65);  "Are  we  Products  of  Mind?"  (loc.  cit.,  423,  459,  480,  512,  587, 
617)  ;  "Cope's  Theology  of  Evolution"  {loc.  cit.,  160,  217,  274,  300)  ;  "Karl 
Theodor  Bayrhoffer  and  His  System  of  Naturalistic  Monism"  (loc.  cit.,  II, 
831,  865,  914,  934)  ;  "Psychical  Monism"  (Monist,  II,  338)  ;  "Automatism  and 
Spontaneity"  (Monist,  IV,  44)  ;  "To  Be  Alive,  What  Is  It?"  (Monist,  V,  166)  ; 
"Actual  Experience"  (Monist,  IX,  359).  The  last  of  his  contributions  was  a 
"Dialogue  Between  an  Idealist  and  a  Naturalist,"  which  appeared  in  The 
Monist  of  January,  1909  .  For  further  references  to  his  life  see  Open  Court, 
I,  103,  and  Monist,  XIX,  160  and  630. 

Judge  Reese  was  with  Dr.  Montgomery  in  his  last  hours,  and  other  friends 
would  have  come  if  the  letter  of  his  faithful  servant  written  in  German  could 
have  been  deciphered. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Dibrell,  wife  of  Judge  Dibrell  of  the  Texas  Supreme 
Court  and  a  friend  of  Elizabet  Ney,  sends  us  a  photograph  of  the  plantation 
house  in  which  Dr.  Montgomery  lived  and  died,  taken  in  August,   1908. 


THE  HISTORICITY  OF  JESUS  AGAIN  QUESTIONED. 

Prof.  William  Benjamin  Smith  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  is 
by  profession  a  mathematician  but  by  avocation  a  theologian.  He  is  one  of 
the  best-informed  men  on  New  Testament  criticism  and  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Jesus  never  lived.  Others  have  held  the  same  view  but 
reached  their  conclusion  by  other  arguments.  Professor  Smith  introduces 
modern  methods  and  brings  into  the  field  a  formidable  array  of  critical  theol- 
ogy. He  could  not  find  a  publisher  in  the  English  speaking  world  for  his 
first  book  The  Pre-Christian  Jesus,  but  he  excited  interest  in  his  theory 
among  personal  acquaintances  in  Germany.  Professor  Schmiedel,  an  ortho- 
dox theologian,  went  so  far  as  to  encourage  the  publication  of  a  German  trans- 
lation because  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  bring  Smith's  views  broadly  before 
the  public  so  as  to  have  them  thoroughly  refuted. 

Professor  Smith's  theory  caught  fire  in  another  German  scholar,  Arthur 
Drews,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Carlsruhe,  and  strange  to  say  Drews  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  public  attention  where  Smith  had  failed.  He  concen- 
trated the  interest  of  all  Germany  upon  this  new  conception  of  Jesus  as  a 
humanized  god  and  now  Smith  becomes  better  known  even  in  his  own  country. 
Drews  lectured  before  large  audiences  and  entered  into  debates  with  his  ortho- 
dox opponents.  The  dailies  were 'filled  with  reports  and  the  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment of  the  German  states  became  alarmed.  Finally  he  published  his  theory 
under  the  title  The  Christ  Myth  (English  edition,  London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin). 

In  the  meantime  Professor  Smith  has  written  a  second  volume  entitled 
Ecce  Deus  in  which  he  takes  the  positive  ground  and  shows  that  Jesus  is 
originally  a  god  and  that  all  the  stories  reported  in  the  Gospels  will  indicate 
the  divinity  of  his  character.  It  is  typical  for  the  Jew  that  he  cannot  accept 
a  myth.  Stories  of  gods  are  to  him  superstition.  He  humanizes  the  gods  with 
whom  he  becomes  acquainted.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  stories  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  this  also  is  the  character  of  the  synoptic  Gospels. 

Professor  Smith's  second  work  shares  the  fate  of  the  first  one.  It  has 
appeared  first  in  a  German  edition. 

As  Horace  says,  Habcnt  sua  fata  libclli,  "books  have  their  destinies,"  but 
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among  all  the  books  there  has  scarcely  been  one  heretofore  which  has  had  to 
appear  in  a  foreign  tongue  before  the  author  became  known  in  his  own  coun- 
try. When  the  original  appears  it  will  come  to  us  after  the  world  has  become 
acquainted  with  its  contents  through  a  German  version,  and  when  published 
will  make  its  appearance  as  if  it  were  a  translation. 

Both  books  of  Professor  Smith,  Der  vorchristliche  Jesus  and  Ecce  Dcus, 
can  be  ordered  through  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  623  633  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

JONAH  AND  NINEVEH. 

BY    A.    KAMPMEIER. 

A  propos  of  your  article  "The  Jonah  Story"  the  following  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  some  readers.  Why  is  Jonah  the  hero  of  the  honk  bearing  his  name? 
The  Jonah  story,  one  of  the  later  books  of  Hebrew  literature  according  to  its 
language  and  other  reasons,  is  obviously  a  condemnation  of  narrow  Jewish 
national  hatred  and  patriotism  as  introduced  by  Ezra.  To  Jonah  nothing  is 
sweeter  than  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  the  great  national  enemy  of  Israel. 
But  think  of  it,  Yahveh,  the  national  God  of  Israel,  is  merciful  to  the  city. 
It  is  therefore  significant  that  the  author,  who  has  embellished  his  parable 
with  all  kinds  of  wonderful  elements,  the  fish  story,  the  miraculous  plant, 
Nineveh  a  city  of  three  days  journey,  has  chosen  for  the  hero  of  his  book  a 
prophet  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  great  patriot 
of  the  northern  kingdom.  The  passage  says  that  Jeroboam  II  restored  "the 
border  of  Israel  from  Hamath  to  the  sea  of  Arabah  according  to  the  word  of 
Yahveh  spoken  by  his  servant  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  of  Gath  Ilepher." 
As  we  know  from  the  Old  Testament,  Hebrew  prophets  often  played  a  great 
political  role.  From  the  little  said  in  2  Kings  xiv  (comp.  rest  of  chapter), 
Jonah  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  characters.  This  Israelitish  Chauvinist 
is  surel}-  a  well-chosen  hero  for  the  parable. 

EDITORIAL   COMMENT. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  book  of  Jonah  forms  an  exception  in  the  Old 
Testament  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  its  view,  while  it  lacks  the  narrowness 
and  chauvinism  of  the  typical  Jew,  it  must  have  been  written  by  a  Jew  of  the 
Dispersion  who  had  broadened  out  into  humanitarian  sympathy  in  all  respects. 
We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  outspoken  tendency  of  the  author,  for  it  is 
nowhere  especially  emphasized,  and  while  Jonah  is  indifferent  to  the  faith  of 
Nineveh,  he  bears  no  grudge  toward  the  Ninevites  on  account  of  Israel's 
suffering  through  the  old  Assyrian  kings.  If  the  book  had  been  written  with 
this  tendency  of  condemning  narrow  Judaism  the  idea  would  have  been  made 
more  prominent.  Therefore  it  seems  that  the  book  is  simply  the  expression 
of  the  Jew  living  in  the  Dispersion,  presumably  living  in  Assyria,  the  country 
of  which  Nineveh  is  the  capital.  The  story  is  probably  located  there  because 
the  original  from  which  it  is  taken  belonged  to  Assyrian  folklore,  and  it  seems 
more  than  likely  that  this  Assyrian  orignal  made  the  prophet  preach  in  the 
streets  of  Nineveh. 

BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 
The  New  Testament  of   Higher  Buddhism.     By   Timothy  Richard,  D.D., 
Litt.D.     Edinburgh:  T.  H.  T.  Clark,   1910.     Pp.  275. 
The  author  regards  this  New  Testament  as  consisting  of  The  .  [wakening 
of  Faith  of  Ashvaghosha  and  The  Essence  of  the  Lotos  Scripture.     The  pres- 
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ent  volume  consists  of  translations  of  these  two  works  with  introductions  to 
each  and  a  General  Introduction  to  the  whole.  The  former  of  these  treatises 
together  with  its  introductory  material  was  published  in  Shanghai  in  1907 
and  was  reviewed  at  some  length  in  a  recent  issue  (April,  191 1).  Dr. 
Richard  says  his  rendering  is  interpreted  according  to  a  standard  Buddhist 
book,  and  claims  that  it  harmonizes  fully  with  Christian  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion. With  regard  to  the  second  treatise  he  says :  "I  have  to  show  that  in 
The  Essence  of  the  Lotos  Scripture  as  interpreted  by  Chinese  and  Japanese 
'initiated'  Buddhists  (but  not  as  by  the  enlarged  version  in  Kern's  translation 
in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East)  we  find  the  same  teaching  as  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  in  regard  to  Life,  Light,  and  Love,  a  teaching  which  forms  a 
wonderful  bridge  crossing  the  chasm  between  Eastern  and  Western  religion 
and  civilization." 

This  Christian  missionary  among  Buddhist  people  has  faith  in  a  millen- 
nium when  the  world  will  unite  in  one  system  of  religion,  and  to  this  end 
offers  the  present  volume  as  a  contribution.  He  says :  "By  following  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  standard  work  on  The  Awakening  of  Faith  and  by  relying  on 
the  judgment  of  the  'initiated'  as  to  the  true  teaching  of  the  Lotus  Scripture, 
Western  readers  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  understand  the  vital  connection 
between  Christianity  and  Buddhism,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  one  great 
world-wide  religion  of  the  future."  p 


The  Siepmann  Modern  Language  Texts  (published  during  1910  by  the 
MacMillan  Company)  are  selections  from  the  best  German  and  French  litera- 
ture which  have  been  edited  by  Otto  Siepmann  assisted  in  the  case  of  the 
French  texts  by  Eugene  Pellissier.  They  are  intended  for  use  in  schools 
and  are  of  convenient  size  and  excellent  type.  Each  text  contains  sufficient 
material  for  two  terms'  work,  and  is  interesting  in  its  subject-matter,  literary 
in  style,  practical  and  useful  in  its  vocabulary  and  instructive  with  regard  to 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  country  to  which  it  relates.  Besides  a  short  biog- 
raphy and  critical  introduction  each  volume  is  supplied  with  notes  giving  ex- 
planations of  textual  difficulties  and  obscure  allusions  in  the  text.  The  Ele- 
mentary and  some  of  the  Advanced  texts  contain  comprehensive  vocabularies, 
and  all  are  provided  with  Appendices  offering  lists  of  "Words  and  Phrases  for 
viva  voce  Drill,"  "Sentences  on  Syntax  and  Idioms  for  viva  voce  Practice," 
and  "Passages  for  Translation."  Some  are  provided  with  lists  of  the  irregu- 
lar words  used,  some  with  instances  of  word  formation,  while  the  six  Clas- 
sical French  Texts  contain  summaries  of  the  chief  grammatical  peculiarities, 
and  are  to  be  studied  not  only  from  a  philological  but  also  from  a  literary 
and  historical  point  of  view. 

The  selection  lying  before  us  consists  of  (1)  Elementary  German  Texts: 
Wachenhusen,  Vom  erstcn  bis  sum  letzten  Schuss ;  Schrader's  Friedrich  der 
Grosse;  Goebel's  Rubezahl;  Zastro's  Wilhclm  der  Siegrciche.  (2)  Elemen- 
tary French  Texts:  Bourget's  Un  Saint;  Daudet's  La  Tour  des  Maures; 
Laurie's  Unc  annee  de  college  a  Paris ;  Biart's  Monsieur  Pinson ;  Lany's 
Voyage  du  novice  Jean-Paul.  (3)  Advanced  French  Texts:  De  Barnard's 
L'anneau  d'argent;  Sandeau's  Sacs  et  parchmins;  Daudet's  Lettres  de  mon 
moulin ;  Coppee's  Contes  Choisis  and  Daudet's  Jack.  (4)  Classical  French 
Texts:  Corneille's  Nicomedc;  Pascal's  Pensees;  and  Marivaux's  Lc  jeu  de 
I'anwur  et  du  hasard.  P 


THE   CHRIST  MYTH 

BY 

ARTHUR  DREWS,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Karlsruhe. 

300  pages.    Cloth,  price  $2.25  net,  post  paid 


THIS  book  is  an  able  attempt  to  show  that  the  origin  of  Christianity 
can  be  accounted  for  without  the  assumption  of  an  historical  Jesus. 
By  a  comparison  of  the  myths  current  in  the  early  Christian  period  with 
the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Gospels  the  author  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  Jesus  was  not  an  historical  figure  but  the  suffering  God  of  a  Jewish 
sect,  to  whom  the  metaphysical  speculation  of  St.  Paul  gave  universal 
significance. 

As  a  scientific  and  well-documented  study  in  comparative  religion 
the  work  is  likely  to  be  of  much  interest,  even  to  those  who  are  not  able 
to  accept  the  author's  more  extensive  views. 


"'Die  Christusmythe,'  by  Arthur  Drews,  has  stirred  the  heart  of  Protestant 
Germany  and  roused  it  into  keen  opposition.  It  is  an  essay  in  Christian  mythol- 
ogy on  lines  similar  to  those  followed  in  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson's  'Pagan  Christs' 
and  'Christianity  and  Mythology.'  Only  faint  echoes  of  the  controversy  which 
Drews  has  called  forth  have  reached  our  shores,  but  with  the  appearance  of  an 
English  version  his  book  is  not  unlikely  to  become  a  storm  center  of  Christian 
thought  here  as  elsewhere.  As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  'Drews' 
controversy  in  Germany  we  may  mention  that  large  popular  meetings  have  been 
held  in  various  places  at  which  the  question  'Hat  Jesus  gelebt?'  has  been  discussed 
by  scholars  of  the  first  rank." — The  Inquirer. 
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Books  by  Professor  Ernst  Mach 

"Science  is  the  economy  of  thought."    {Science  of  Mechanics,  p.  481.) 


The  Science  of  Mechanics 

A  Critical  and  Historical  Account  of  its  Development.     Translated  by 

T.  J.  McCormack.    Illustrated.    $2.00  net.     (9s.  6d.  net.) 

"A  useful  supplement  to  the  ordinary  text-book." — The  Physical  Review. 
"A  valuable  addition  to  any  library  of  science  or  philosophy." — Science. 
"A  masterly  book.  ..  .Both  interesting  and  profitable." — Engineering  Nezvs. 
"Admirably  fitted  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of  mechanical  sci- 
ence."— Canadian  Mining  and  Mechanical  Review. 

Popular  Scientific  Lectures 

Translated  by  T.  J.  McCormack.  Illustrated.  $1.50  net.  (7s.  6d. 
net.)     Paper,  60  cents. 

CONTENTS  : 

Forms  of  Liquids.  .                          Mental  Adaptation. 

Fibres  of  Corti.  Comparison  in  Physics. 

Causes  of  Harmony.  Accident  in  Invention  and  Discovery. 

Why  Has  Man  Two  Eyes?  Sensations  of  Orientation. 

On  Symmetry.  Photography  of  Projectiles. 

Concepts  of  Electrostatics.  On  the  Classics  and  the  Sciences. 

Conservation  of  Energy.  On  the  History  of  Acoustics. 

Economical  Nature  of  Physics.  On  the  Theory  of  Spatial  Vision. 

Contributions  to  the  Analysis  of  the  Sensations 

Translated  by  C.  M.  Williams.    $1.25  net.     (6s.  6d.) 
"A  wonderfully  original  little  book." — William  James. 

Space  and  Geometry  in  the  Light  of  Physiological,  Psycho- 
logical, and  Physical  Inquiry 

Translated  by  T.  J.  McCormack.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00  net.     (5s.  net.) 

"Any  reader  who  possesses  a  slight  knowledge  of  mathematics  may  derive  from 
these  essays  a  very  adequate  idea  of  the  abstruse  yet  important  researches  of  meta- 
geometry." 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  History  and  the  Root  of  the  Principles  of  Conservation 

of  Energy 

Translated  by  Philip  E.  B.  Jourdain.    Cloth,  $1.25  net.     (6s.) 


An  editorial  in  "The  Monist"  (January,  1911,  page  19),  entitled  "Professor  Mach 
and  His  Work,"  contains  a  biographical  sketch  based  on  information  furnished  by  Mach 
directly,  and  this  is  the  only  account  of  his  life  that  has  hitherto  been  published. 
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Mathematics  and  Philosophy 

Space  and  Geometry.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Mach 

This  book  is  a  discussion  of  the  nature,  origin  and  development  of  our  con- 
cepts of  space,  from  three  points  of  view ;  viz.,  psychology,  physics,  and  history. 
Pp.  143.  Cloth,  gilt  top.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

Mathematical  Essays  and  Recreations.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Schubert 

These  essays  are  written  by  one  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  and  text- 
book writers  of  Germany.  They  are  of  a  simple  and  popular  character,  de- 
signed for  the  general  public.     Pp.  149.    Cloth,  75c  net. 

Magic  Squares  and  Cubes  By  W.  S.  Andrews 

Magic  Squares  are  of  themselves  only  mathematical  curios,  but  they  involve 
principles  whose  unfolding  should  lead  the  thoughtful  mind  to  a  higher  con- 
ception of  the  wonderful  laws  of  symphony  and  order  which  govern  the  science 
of  numbers.    Pp.  200,  numerous  diagrams.    $1.50  net;  7s.  6d.  net. 

Foundations  of  Mathematics  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus 

The  history  of  non-Euclidean  geometry  is  but  a  search  for  the  philosophy 
of  mathematics.  The  fundamental  concepts  of  mathematics  are  here  traced 
to  their  origin.  Pp.  141.     Price,  75c 

Euclid's  Parallel  Postulate:  Its  Nature,  Validity,   and  Place  in  Geo- 
metrical Systems  By  John  William  Withers,  Ph.  D. 

We  owe  to  Euclid  that  orderly  method  of  proof  which  proceeds  by  state- 
ment, construction,  proof,  conclusion,  even  to  the  final  Q.  E.  D.  of  the  modern 
text.  The  foundation  for  his  system  was  certain  definitions,  postulates  and 
common  notions.  The  subject  of  this  book  is,  "Was  the  Parallel  Postulate 
One  of  Them?"   Pp.  vii,  192.    Cloth,  $1.25  net;  4s.  6d.  net. 

Lectures  on  Elementary  Mathematics  By  Joseph  Louis  Lagrange 

This   is  a  reading   book   in   mathematics,   interwoven  with   historical   and 
philosophical  remarks.    It  instructs  and  stimulates  intellectual  curiosity. 
Pp.  172.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Foundations  of  Geometry  By  David  Hilbert,  Ph.D. 

This  book  is  a  new  attempt  to  choose  for  geometry  a  simpler  and  complete 
set  of  independent  axioms. 

Pp.  vii.  143.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;    4s.  6d.  net. 

Geometric  Exercises  in  Paper  Folding  By  T.  Sundara  Row 

An  attractive  mathematical  recreation  for  young  and  old,  given  in  a  way 
to  prepare  their  minds  for  appreciation  of  science  and  art.  The  book  was 
suggested  by  Kindergarten  Gift  No.  VIII. 

Pp.  xiv,  148.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;    4s.  6d.  net. 

A  Brief  History  of  Mathematics  By  Dr.  Karl  Fink 

This  book  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  show  the  growth  of  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry  and  trigonometry.  The  history  of  a  science  possesses  value  for  every 
one  who  would  understand  its  development. 

Pp.  xii,  343.     Cloth,  $1.50  net;    5s.  6d.  net. 

Essays  on  Numbers  By  Richard  Dedekind 

These  two  essays  on  the  nature  and  meaning  of  numbers,  are  an  attempt  to 
supply  a  really  scientific  foundation  for  arithmetic.  Translated  by  Prof.  W. 
W.  Beman.  Pp.  115.     Cloth,  75c  net;    3s.  6d.  net. 


Elementary  Illustrations  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

By  Augustus  De  Morgan 

The  simpler  fundamental  principles  of  the  calculus  are  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  historical  illustrations  which  prepare  the  student  for 
the  technical  reasoning  and  mechanical  processes  of  the  science. 
Pp.  viii,  144.     Cloth,  $1.00;  4s.  6d.  net. 

On  the  Study  and  Difficulties  of  Mathematics         By  Augustus  De  Morgan 

This  book  treats  fully  of  the  various  points  in  the  study  of  mathematics 
which  involve  difficulties  to  beginners;  and  second,  it  outlines  a  course  of  study 
for  specialists. 

Pp.  vii,  288.     Cloth,  $1.25  net;    4s.  6d.  net. 

Geometrical  Solutions  Derived  from  Mechanics      A  Treatise  by  Archimedes 

Recently  discovered  and  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Heiberg, 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen;  with  an 
introduction  by  Prof.  David  Eugene  Smith. 

Pp.  30.     Paper,  50c. 

A  Scrapbook  of  Elementary  Mathematics  By  William  F.  White,  Ph.  D. 

A  collection  of  notes,  recreations,  and  essays,  dealing  with  the  curious  prop- 
erties of  numbers,  and  explaining  many  mystifying  tricks  with  cards,  dice, 
magic  squares  and  other  mathematical  diversions. 

Pp.  248.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;    5s.  net. 

Portraits  of  Eminent  Mathematicians 

Three  portfolios  edited  by  David  Eugene  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

In  response  to  a  widespread  demand  from  those  interested  in  mathematics  and  the 
history  of  education,  Prof.  Smith  has  edited  three  portfolios  of  the  portraits  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  world's  contributors  to  the  mathematical  sciences.  Accom- 
panying each  portrait  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  with  occasional  notes  of  interest 
concerning  the  artist  represented.  The  pictures  are  of  a  size  that  allows  for  framing 
(nXT4")>  it  being  the  hope  that  a  new  interest  in  mathematics  may  be  aroused  through 
the  decoration  of  classrooms  by  the  portraits  of  those  who  helped  to  create  the  science. 

Portfolio  No.  1.  Twelve  great  mathematicians  down  to  1700  A.  D. :  Thales,  Pythag- 
oras, Euclid,  Archimedes,  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Cardan,  Vieta,  Napier,  Descartes, 
Fermat,  Newton,  Leibnitz. 

Portfolio  No.  2.  The  most  eminent  founders  and  promoters  of  the  infinitesimal  cal- 
culus :  Cavallieri,  Johann  and  Jakob  Bernoulli,  Pascal,  L'Hopital,  Barrow,  Laplace, 
Lagrange,  Euler,  Gauss,  Monge,  and  Niccolo  Tartaglia. 

Portfolio  No.  3.     Eight  portraits  selected  from  the  two  former  portfolios,  especially 
adapted  for  high  schools  and  academies,  comprising  portraits  of 
THALES — with  whom  began  the  study  of  scientific  geometry; 
PYTHAGORAS — who  proved  the  proposition  of  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse; 
EUCLID — whose  Elements  of  Geometry  form  the  basis  of  all  modern  text-books ; 
ARCHIMEDES — whose  treatment  of  the  circle,  cone,  cylinder  and  sphere  influences 

our  work  to-day; 
DESCARTES — to   whom   we  are   indebted   for  the   graphic   algebra    in   our   high 

schools ; 
NEWTON — who  generalized  the  binomial  theorem  and  invented  the  calculus ; 
NAPIER — who  invented  logarithms  and  contributed  to  trigonometry; 
PASCAL — who  discovered  the  "Mystic  Hexagram"  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Prices 

Portfolio  1  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11X14,  $5;  both  for  $8.50. 
Portfolio  1  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  American  plate  paper,  size  11X14,  $3;  both  for  $5. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11X14,  $3.50;  single  portrait,  50c. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits),  American  plate  paper,  size  11X14,  $2;  single  portraits,  35c. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  POR- 
TRAIT SERIES. 

The  portraits  are  printed  on  large  paper  ( 1 1  x  14) ,  with  tint 
and  plate-mark,  and  many  of  them  are  reproduced  from  rare 
paintings,  engravings,  or  original  photographs.  They  are  suit- 
able for  framing  and  hanging  in  public  and  private  libraries, 
laboratories,  seminaries,  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  and  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  concerned  in  education  and  general  cul- 
ture. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 


PYTHAGORAS 

SOCRATES 

PLATO 

ARISTOTLE 

EPICTETUS 

THOMAS  AQUINAS 

ST.  AUGUSTINE 

AVERRHOES 
DUNS  SCOTUS 
GIORDANO  BRUNO 
BACON 
HOBBES 
DESCARTES 
MALEBRANCHE 
HERBERT  SPENCER 


SCHELLING 

SPINOZA 

LOCKE 

BERKELEY 

HUME 

MONTESQUIEU 

VOLTAIRE 

D'ALEMBERT 

CONDILLAC 

DIDEROT 

ROUSSEAU 

LEIBNIZ 

WOLFF 

KANT 

FICHTE 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


HEGEL 

SCHLEIERMACHER 

SCHOPENHAUER 

HERBART 

FEUERBACH 

LOTZE 

REID 

DUGALD   STEWART 

SIR  W.  HAMILTON 

COUSIN 

COMTE 

ROSMINI 

J.  STUART  MILL 


CABANIS 

MAINE  DE  BIRAN 

BENEKE 

E.  H.  WEBER 

FECHNER 

HELMHOLTZ 

WUNDT 

HERING 

G.  T.  LADD 


ROMANES 

PAUL  JANET 

RIBOT 

TAINE 

FOUILLEE 

BINET 

G.  STANLEY  HALL 


ALBERT 

MACH 

STUMPF 

EXNER 

STEINTHAL 

BAIN 

SULLY 

WARD 

C.  L.  MORGAN 

The  Psychological  Series    (25  portraits)   on  Imperial  Japanese 

paper,  $5.00  (24s.). 
The  Psychological  Series   (25  portraits)   on  plate  paper,  $3.75 

(18s.). 
The  Philosophical  Series    (43  portraits)   on  plate  paper,  $6.25 

(30s.). 
The  Entire  Series  (68  portraits),  on  plate  paper,  $7.50  (35s.). 

The  higher  prices  in  parentheses  refer  to  foreign  countries. 

Carriage  prepaid.     Single  portraits,  25  cents. 

For  subscribers  who  may  prefer  not  to  frame  the  portraits,  a 

neat  portfolio  will  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  additional. 
*I  have  received  the  first  installment  of  portraits  of  philosophers,  and  am 
very  much  pleased  with  them." 

— Prof.  David  G.  Ritchie,  St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

"I  congratulate  you  on  the  magnificent  character  of  the  portraits,  and  I  feel 
proud  to  have  such  adornments  for  my  lecture  room." 

— J.  J.  McNulty,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 
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WORKS  OF  PROFESSOR  LAWRENCE  H.  MILLS 

THE  YASNA  OF  THE  AVESTA 

in  continuous  treatment  upon  the  plan  initiated  in  the  FIVE  ZARATHUSHTRIAN 
GATHAS,  by  L.  H.  Mills,  Professor  of  Zend  (Avesta)  Philology  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  A  STUDY  OF  YASNA  I.,  with  the  Avesta,  Pahlavi,  Sanskrit,  and  Persian 
Texts.  The  Pahlavi  is  given  in  the  original  character  and  in  transliteration,  the  Pahlavi 
and  Sanskrit  being  translated  into  English  here,  the  Avesta  in  S.B.E.,  XXXI,  1887; 
the  Persian  is  itself  an  interlinear  translation  of  the  Pahlavi.  The  Avesta  Text  is  re- 
constructional  with  copious  notes.  The  Pahlavi  is  re-edited  from  the  Journal  of  the 
German  Oriental  Society  with  all  the  MSS.  collated,  Bd.  LVII.,  Heft  IV.,  1903;  the 
English  translation  is  re-edited  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  Oc- 
tober, 1904;  Neryosangh's  Sanskrit  is  re-edited  from  Spiegel  with  the  additional  colla- 
tion of  five  MSS.,  and  for  the  first  time  translated.  The  Persian  is  from  the  Munich 
MSS.  already  partly  edited  in  the  Gathas.  An  Appendix  contains  the  accented  Sanskrit 
Equivalents  of  the  Avesta  Text  by  the  Author,  issued  upon  the  plan'  adopted  by  him 
with  Yasna  XXVIII  in  Roth's  Fcstgruss,  1894,  and  with  Yasna  XLIV  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Eleventh  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  Paris,  1897.  Four  photographic  plates  of 
MSS.,  with  other  illustrative  matter  are  added,  pp.  163,  to  be  had  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus, 
in  Leipsic,  12s.  6d.,  and  of  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago;  Yasna  I.  is  espe- 
cially valuable  as  it  deals  with  the  chief  important  questions  of  all  the  non-gathic  Yasna. 
Also  a  Dictionary  of  the  Gathic  Language  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  being  Vol.  III.  of  the 
Gathas,  pp.  623-821,  Leipsic,  1903,  price  12s.  6d.,  with  120  additional  pages  soon  ready, 
pp.  622+320,  994 -4-xlvii,  1909.  £1.  For  sale  by  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  $6.00. 

A  few  copies  of  ZARATHUSHTRA,  PHILO,  THE  ACH7EMENIDS  AND  IS- 
RAEL, pp.  460+xxx,  (Chicago:  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1906,  price  $4.00  net),  are  still 
to  be  had  of  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.  and  of  the  leading  booksellers  in  Ox- 
ford at  12s.  6d.  "He  treats  his  subject  thoroughly  and  exhaustively.  ..  .deep  and  patient 
studies."  J.J.  Modi,  Head  Priest  of  the  Parsi  Colaba,  Bombay,  in  the  Parsi  of  Bombay,  1900. 
— "A  wealth  of  learning  and  thought."    Nation,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  1906. 

AVESTA  ESCHATOLOGY  COMPARED  WITH  DANIEL  AND  REVELA- 
TIONS, by  L.  H.  Mills,  (published  by  the  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1008,  50  cents  net). 
SAGGI  DI  LETTURE,  TENUTE  ALL'  UNIVERSITA  DI  OXFORD,  SULLA 
RELIGIONE  DELL'  AVESTA,  dal  Prof.  Lorenzo  Mills.  Being  sections  of  lectures 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  translated  into  Italian  by  an  accomplished  Italian 
man  of  letters  upon  his  own  initiative.  Torino,  1909.  To  be  had  of  G.  Sacerdote,  Turin, 
Italy.  Pp.  75.     Price,  2s. 

The  31st  volume  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,the  YASNA,  VISPARAD,  AFRINA- 
GAN  AND  GAH,  pp.  400-)-xlvii,  1887  (same  Author)  is  still  to  be  had  at  12s.  6d. ;  as  is 
the  ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  YASNA,  collotyped  in  an  unsurpassed  man- 
ner in  the  actual  size  and  color  of  the  original,  770  photographs  with  Introductory  Note 
by  L.  H.  Mills,  Ten  guineas.  This  is  the  main  document  of  the  above-mentioned. works, 
— for  the  presence  of  the  original  of  it  in  the  Bodleian,  Mr.  Mills  is  responsible,  1889. 

"Professor  Mills's  name  stands  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  explored  the 
field  of  Avestic  literature."  The  Rast  Goftar,  Bombay,  April  18,  1909. — "Beyond  question 
our  leading  authority  now  living,  on  the  Gathas."  The  Nation,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  1906. — 
(Mills  (Earlier)  of  the  Gathas)  Das  Ergebniss  einer  erstaunlichen  Arbeit  sehr  mannig- 
faltiger  Art  —  unser  Verstiindniss  der  Gathas  machtig  gefordert.  Gott.  Gelehr.  Anz. 
May  13,  1893.  "Insbesondere  von  Mills,  der  diese  schwierigen  Gedichte  in  griindlichster 
Weise  behandelt  hat."  Prcussischcs  Jahrbuch,  1897,  Prof.  Justi  (Lexicographer).  "Tous 
ceux  qui  s'occupent  de  Interpretation  des  Gathas  rendront  hommage  a  l'immense  labeur 
scientifique  de  M.  Mills... son  livre  reste  un  instrument  indispensable  pour  l'etude." 
Prof.  James  Darmesteter,  Revue  Critique,  September  18,  1893. 

"Alles  was  fiir  die  Erklarung  der  Gathas  nothwendig  1st."  (So  also  Dr.  West  in 
J.R.A.S.) — "Immer  wird  es  die  Grundlage  bilden,  auf  der  sich  jede  weitere  Forschung 
aufbauen  muss. .  .einen  hervorragenden  Dienst."  Zcitschrift  der  deutschen  M.  G.,  1896 
(the  late)  R.  Pischel  (first  Sanskritist  of  Germany). — A  new  edition  has  been  inquired 
for,  and  a  renewed  Government  subvention  is  expected  from  an  antiquated  engagement. 

A  few  copies  are  still  to  be  had  upon  exceptional  request,  and  for  libraries,  at  £3,  of 
Brockhaus  at  Leipsic. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  FIGURES 

"  In  the  current  number  of  THE  OPEN  COURT 
[February,  1911],  George  Bruce  Halsted,  writing  >bn 
the  '  Foundation  and  Technic  of  Arithmetic,'  pre- 
sents briefly  the  wonderful  story  of  the  cipher. 
Men  struggled  through  centuries  of  intelligence  with 
cumbersome  number  notation.  At  first  five  men  in 
a  row  to  count  10,000 :  ten  -fingers  raised  by  the 
first,  one  by  the  second  ;  ten  raised  again  by  the  first, 
and  two  by  the  second ;  ten  raised  by  the  second, 
then  one  by  the  third,  and  thus  to  one  finger  of  the 
fifth  man,  equaling  10,000. 

"  Then  the  abacus  with  pebbles  to  represent  the 
fingers  and  a  row  of  grooves  for  the  row  of  men. 
Centuries  of  intellect  using  the  decimal  system,  but 
struggling  with  it  because  unable  to  comprehend 
the  possibility  of  the  cipher  to  indicate  position  in 
the  row  of  men  or  in  the  grooves  of  the  abacus ; 
centuries  of  struggling  with  other  symbols,  adopting 
Hindoo  numerals,  but  failing  to  find  a  character 
which  would  indicate  '  nothing '  —  to  indicate  that 
a  position  was  empty.  'A  Hindoo  genius  '  created 
»ero.  Hindoo  numerals  have  been  traced  back  to 
the  early  part  of  the  third  century  B.C. 

"  '  But,'  writes  Mr.  Halsted  '  a  whole  millennium 
was  yet  to  pass  before  the  creation  of  the  most 
useful  symbol  in  the  world,  the  naught,  the  zero,  a 
sign  for  nothing,  a  mark  for  the  absence  of  quantity, 
the  cipher  whose  first  known  use  in  a  document  is  in 
738  a.d.  This  little  ellipse,  picture  for  airy  nothing, 
is  an  indispensable  cornerstone  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  an  Ariel  lending  magic  powers  of  com- 
putation, promoting  our  kindergarten  babies  at  once 
to  an  equality  with  Caesar,  Plato,  or  Paul  in  matters 
arithmetical.  This  giving  to  airy  nothing  not  merely 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  but  a  picture,  a  symbol, 
is  characteristic  of  the  Hindoo  race  whence  it  sprang. 
It  is  like  coining  Nirvana  into  dynamos.' 

"  The  Arabs,  taking  the  symbol,  called  it  cifr  — 
'  empty.' 

"  Oar  moderns  are  making  romance  out  of  arith- 
metic."— Chicago  Tribune  (Feb.  9,  1911). 
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The  Open  Court 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine 

Devoted  to  the  Science  of  Religion,  the  Religion  of 

Science,  and  the  Extension  of  the  Religious 

Parliament  Idea 

Without  animosity  to  any  of  the  established  creeds 
of  the  world,  THE  OPEN  COURT  stands  for 
conservative  progress  based  on  the  most  radical 
thought  and  fearless  investigation.  It  is  intended 
that  it  shall  be  absolutely  trustworthy  as  to  state- 
ments of  fact,  all  of  which  are  intended  to  serve  the 
same  purpose  —  a  reformation  of  religious  life  on 
the  basis  of  science. 

A  fair  impression  of  the  work  of  THE  OPEN 
COURT  may  be  obtained  from  the  Twenty  Year 
Index,  recently  published.  Sent  free  on  reqnest  to 
readers  of  this  advertisement. 


$2.00  a  year 


Single  copy  60  cent*. 


The  Monist 

A  Quarterly  Magazine 

Devoted  to  the  Philosophy  of  Science 

"I  have  a  complete  file  of  THE  MONIST  in 
bound  volumes  and  consider  it  the  best  general 
library  of  philosophy  a  student  can  own." 

An  index  covering  seventeen  years  of  THE 
MONIST  will  be  sent  to  any  interested  reader 
desiring  to  become  acquainted  with  the  work  and 
the  standing  of  its  contributors. 


Special   Subscription    Offer 

THE  MONIST,  for  one  year  ....  $2.00 
THE  OPEN  COURT,  for  one  year  .  i.oo 
Copy  of  Philosophy  as  a  Science  .50 

$3-50 
Special  Price  for  All    ...    .  $2.50 


The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company 

378-^88  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Dear  Sirs: 

Please  find  enclosed  $2.50  for  which  please 
send  me  THE  MONIST  and  THE  OPEN  COURT 
for  one  year,  including  complimentary  copy  of 
Philosophy  as  a  Science. 

Your*  very  truly. 


Date. 


Editeurs:  ZANICHELLI  de  Bologna,  ALCAN  de  Paris,  EXGELMANN 
de  Leipzig,  WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE  de  Londres. 

"SCIENTIA" 

REVUE    INTERNATIONALE    DE    SYNTHESE    SCIENTIFIQUE 

DIRECTION: 

G.  BRUNI,  A.  DIONISI,  F.  ENRIQUES,  A.  GIARDINA, 

E.  RIGXAXO. 

4  numeros  par  an,  de  300-320  pages  chacun. 

On  se  plaint  de  plus  en  plus  des  diets  de  la  specialisation  a  outrance 
a  laquelle  les  hommes  de  science  sont  condamnes.  "SCIENTIA"  a  ete 
fondee  en  vue  de  contrebalancer  ces  facheux  effets.  Elle  publie  des 
articles  qui  se  rapportent  aux  branches  diverses  de  la  recherche  theo- 
rique,  depuis  les  mathematiques  jusqu'a  la  sociologie,  et  qui  tous  sont 
d'un  interet  general :  elle  permet  ainsi  a  ses  lecteurs  de  se  tenir  au 
courant  de  l'ensemble  du  mouvement  scientifique  contemporain. 

"SCIENTIA",  qui  est  dans  sa  cinquieme  annee  d'existence,  a  con- 
quis  du  premier  coup  la  faveur  du  monde  savant,  grace  a  la  collabora- 
tion qu'elle  s'est  assuree  des  autorites  scientifiques  les  plus  eminentes 
de  l'Europe  et  de  l'Amerique.  Elle  a  publie,  outre  les  articles  de  ses 
Directeurs,  MM. Bruni,  Enriques,  Dionisi,  Rignano,  des  travaux  de  MM. 
Mach,  Poincare,  Picard,  Tannery,  Volterra,  Brunhes,  Bouasse,  Zeuthen, 
Zeeman,  Arrhenius,  Georges  Darwin,  Soddy,  Ostwald,  Vallerant,  Leh- 
mann,  Fabry,  Ritz,  Lowell,  Schiaparelli,  Maunder,  Crommelin,  Lebedew, 
Herz,  Chwolson,  Bohlin,  Puiseux,  Moreux.  Righi,  Ciamician,  Abegg, 
Bethe,  Emery,  Homes,  Raffaele,  Foa,  Asher,  Fredericq,  Bohn,  Lugaro, 
Delage,  Caullery,  Rabaud,  Driesch,  Wiesner,  Haberlandt,  Cunningham, 
Westermarck,  Kidd,  Landry,  Vilfredo  Pareto,  Achille  Loria,  Sombart, 
Carver,  Oppenheimer,  Meillet,  Bortkiewicz,  Riccobono,  Philippe  Sagnac, 
Salomon  Reinach,   Guignebert,   Loisy,   Pikler,   etc. 

A  partir  de  Janvier  1909  "SCIENTIA"  joint  aux  texte  principal, 
portant  les  articles  dans  la  langue  de  leurs  auteurs,  un  supplement  avec 
la  traduction  francaise  de  tous  les  articles  allemands,  anglais  et  italiens. 
Elle  est  ainsi  accessible  a  quiconque  connait  la  seule  langue  franchise. 

PRIX  DE  L'ABONNEMENT:  25  frs.— 20  mk.— 20s. 

DIRECTIOX   ET   REDACTIOX: 

MILAN:  VIA  Aurelio  Saffi  11. 
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Religions,  Ancient  and  Modern 

A  series  of  brief  monographs  upon  various  systems  of  religion,  each  by  an  eminent  author. 

8vo.     Cloth.     40  cents  net  per  volume. 
No  religion  lies  in  utter  isolation  from  the  rest,  and  the  thoughts  and   principles  of 
modern  Christianity  are  attached  to  intellectual  clues  which  run  back  through  far  pre- 
Christian  ages  to  the  very  origin  of  human  civilization,  perhaps  even  of  human  existence. 

ANIMISM.      By  Edward  Clodd,  author  of  "  The  Story  of  Creation." 

This  book  is  a  fascinating  sketch  of  pre-human  elements  in  religion.  It  is  the  religion  of  fear  — 
the  belief  in  the  activity  of  evil  spirits  is  the  seed  of  superstition,  the  source  of  magic,  the  spell  of  sacri- 
fice and  bribe  to  appease  the  gods.     It  still  lurks  in  the  ritual  of  modern  churches. 

PANTHEISM.      By  J.   Allanson   Piction,    author   of   "  The   Religion   of   the 

Universe,"  "The  Mystery  of  Matter,"  etc. 

Spinoza  was  the  great  prophet  of  Pantheism,  which  declares  that  every  real  thing  is  God,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  God  is  evetything  that  seems  to  be. 

HINDUISM.      By  Dr.  L.  D.  Barnett,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Literature, 

British  Museum. 

The  religious  creeds  and  processes  of  207,000,000  of  Hindus  must  exert  an  enormous  influence  upon 
numan  society  at  large.  It  is  well  worth  a  half  hour's  reading  to  inquire  into  the  ideas  which  govern  the 
worship  of  The  Great  Unseen  in  India. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  CHINA.    By  Professor  Herbert  A.  Giles,  LL.D. , 

Professor  of  Chinese  at  Cambridge  University,  England. 

An  epitome  of  Chinese  morality  and  religion.  ' '  The  problem  of  the  universe  has  never  offered  the 
slightest  difficulty  to  Chinese  philosophers.  Before  the  beginning  of  all  things,  there  was  Nothing.  In 
the  lapse  of  ages  Nothing  coalesced  into  Unity,  the  Great  Monad.  After  more  ages,  the  Great  Monad 
separated  into  Duality,  the  Male  and  Female  Principles  in  nature  ;  and  then,  by  a  process  of  biogenesis, 
the  visible  universe  was  produced." 

RELIGION    OF   ANCIENT  GREECE.      By  Jane    Harrison,    Lecturer   at 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

Greek  religion  is  now  studied  as  part  of  the  spiritual  history  of  the  human  race,  not  merely  as 
mythology.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  in  Greek  religion  is 
characteristically  Greek?" 

RELIGION   OF   BABYLONIA  AND  ASSYRIA.     By  Theophilus  G. 

Pinches,  late  of  the  British  Museum. 

Belief  in  many  Gods  was  the  faith  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley  from 
the  dawn  of  history  until  the  Christian  era  began.  This  period  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  5000 
years.     There  must  be  some  vitality  in  an  idea  which  can  hold  its  place  for  5000  years. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  SCANDINAVIA.    By  w.  A.  Craigie,  M.A., 

Taylorian  Lecturer  in  Oxford  University,  England. 

The  days  of  the  week  bear  witness  to  the  great  gods  Thor  and  Odin.  The  practice  of  hero  wor- 
ship appears  to  have  been  known  among  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Prose  Edda  and  the  Sagas  contain 
many  counterparts  of  the  mythology  of  Rome. 

MYTHOLOGIES  of  ANCIENT  MEXICO  and  PERU.    By  Lewis  Spence. 

In  this  study  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  mythology,  the  reader  is  introduced  into  a  sphere  of  the  most 
fascinating  interest,  —  the  attitude  towards  the  eternal  verities  of  the  people  of  a  new  and  isolated  world. 

EARLY  BUDDHISM.     By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

The  dominant  creed  of  a  large  fraction  of  mankind  must  possess  much  interest  for  the  student  of 
psychology.  Phenomena  of  a  similar  kind,  though  not  quite  the  same,  are  well  authenticated  in  the 
lives  of  all  men  of  deep  religious  experience. 


Religions,  Ancient  and  Modern — Continued 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology,  University  College,  London,  England. 
The  purpose  of  religion  to  the  Egyptians  was  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  gods.     There  is  but  little  trace 

of  negative  prayer  to  avert  evil  or  deprecate  evil  influences  but  rather  of  positive  prayer  for  concrete  favors. 

CELTIC  RELIGION.      By  Professor  Edward  Anwyl,  Professor  of  Welsh  at  the 

University  College,  Aberystwith. 

As  prehistoric  archaeology  has  come  to  throw  more  light  on  the  early  civilization  of  Celtic  lands,  it 
has  become  possible  to  interpret  Celtic  religion  from  a  thoroughly  modern  viewpoint. 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.    By  Charles 

Squire,  author  of  "  The  Mythology  of  the  British  Isles." 

Celtic  tradition  reflects  the  religious  conceptions  of  our  earliest  articulate  ancestors.  Many  fascinat- 
ing side  issues  are  briefly  touched  upon  in  this  little  book. 

ISLAM.      By  Ameer  Ali,  Syed,  M.A.,  C.I.E.,  late  Judge  of  His  Majesty's  High 

Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal. 

This  little  book  vibrates  with  sincerity.  It  is  an  explanation  of  Mohammedanism  from  the  inside. 
The  latest  born  system  is  Islam  and  its  cardinal  principles  are  the  same  as  those  of  Christianity.  It  proves 
that  the  eternal  principles  of  human  conduct  constitute  the  vitalizing  force  of  all  great  world  religions. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  ROME.     By  Cyril  Bailey,  M.A.,  Baliol  College, 

Oxford,  England. 

Men's  natural  surroundings  and  occupations  influence  their  religion.  Domestic  worship  was  the 
historical  and  logical  origin  of  the  Roman  religion.  Rome  was  an  agricultural  community  and  the 
institutions  of  Rome,  legal  as  well  as  religious,  all  point  to  the  household  (familia)  as  a  religious  unity  of 
organization. 

JUDAISM.      By  Israel   Abrahams,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in   Talmudic  Literature  in 

Cambridge  University,  England. 

The  psychology  of  the  Jew  is  here  sketched  by  a  master  hand  and  Judaism  is  presented  as  life 
rather  than  as  a  creed  or  a  church. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  RELIGION.    By 

James  Leuba,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

An  exposition  by  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  nature  of  mental  power  and  its  relation  to  the 
origin  of  religion. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  PALESTINE.     By  Stanley  A.   Cook,   MA. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  a  fairly  self-contained  description  of  general  religious  conditions, 
particularly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  Millennium,  B.C.  The  facts  have  been  secured  from  external 
and  non-biblical  resources. 

SHINTO,  THE  ANCIENT  RELIGION  OF  JAPAN.     By  w.  G.  Aston, 

C.M.G.,  D.Lit. 

It  is  well  to  know  something  of  the  early  spiritual  food  of  a  nation  which  in  these  latter  days  has 
reached  a  full  and  vigorous  manhood. 

EARLY  CHRISTIANITY.      By  S.  B.  Slack,  MA. 

To  sketch  early  Christianity  is  a  difficult  task,  because  most  readers  will  begin  with  their  beliefs 
already  formed.  When  a  reader  starts  with  an  open  mind,  he  is  usually  grateful  for  any  new  information 
he  acquires,  but  in  this  case  old  ideas  must  first  be  eradicated  before  new  ones  can  be  implanted. 

MAGIC    AND    FETISHISM.       By    Alfred    C.    Haddon,    Sc.D.,    F.R.S., 

University  Lecturer  in  Ethnology,  Cambridge,  England. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  magic  practices  can  act  by  suggestion  through  fear  and  fascination  upon 
human  victims.  The  psychology  of  magic  explain  this  power  of  suggestion  and  hypnotism  on  backward 
people,  practised  by  ignorant  or  criminal  persons. 

COMPLETE  SERIES:    Twenty-one  volumes.      Cloth.     8vo.     Each,  4o  cents  net. 
SEND   FOR   COMPLETE   ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 
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The  Buddhist  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland 

Table  of  Contents  of  "The  Buddhist  Review" 
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Frontispiece: — Portrait  of  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hla  Oung. 

Notice  of  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hla  Oung. 

The  Sutta  Nipata.  A  Collection  of  Old  Buddhist  Poems.  From  the  German  of  Professor 

Hermann  Oldenberg. 
The  Buddhism  in  Heraclitus.     By  Dr.  Edmund  J.  Mills,  F.R.S. 
The  Daily  Life  of  a  Lay-Follower  of  the  Buddha.     By  Alex.  Fisher. 
The  Message  of  Buddhism.     By  D.  B.  Jayatilaka,  B.A. 
New  Books  and  New  Editions. — Notes  and  News. 

THE  SOCIETY  has  for  its  objects  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of 
Buddhism,  and  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  Pali,  a  language  allied  to  Sanskrit, 
in  which  the  original  Buddhist  Scriptures  are  written.  The  Society  publishes  quarterly 
The  Buddhist  Review,  and  issues  works  on  Buddhism,  which  are  on  sale  to  the  general 
public  at  46,  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

Membership  of  the  Society  does  not  imply  that  the  holder  is  a  Buddhist,  but  that 
he  or  she  is  interested  in  some  branch  of  the  Society's  work. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  One  Guinea   (Members),  or  Ten  Shillings  and  Six- 
pence (Associates),  payable  in  advance  at  any  date.  Donations  will  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Meetings  are  now  being  held  each  Sunday  at  7  p.  m.  at  the  rooms  of  the  Bacon 
Society,  11,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.  C.  Friends  are  invited  to  take  part 
in  these  meetings,  which  are  open  to  all,  and  to  help  by  delivering  lectures  or  sending 
papers  to  be  read.  Contributors  should,  if  possible,  submit  their  papers  to  the  Lecture 
Secretary  at  least  one  week  in  advance. 
Applications  for  Specimen  Copies   of  The  Buddhist  Review  will  be   considered 
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Containing  the  papers  read  before  the  Society  during  the  Session  1909-1910.     Demi 
8vo,  bound  in  buckram.    Price,  10s.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS 

Sensations  and  Images.    The  Presidential  Address.    By  S.  Alexander. 

The  Subject  Matter  of  Psychology.    By  G.  E.  Moore. 

Epistonological  Difficulties  in  Psychology.    By  Wm.  Brown. 

Kant's  Theory  of  Instinct.    By  H.  Wildon  Carr. 

Logic  and  Science.    By  E.  C.  Childs. 

The  Philosophical  Implications  of  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell's  Theory  of  Mathe- 
matics.   By  Sydney  Waterlow. 

Are  Secondary  Qualities  Independent  of  Perception?  A  Discussion.  By 
T.  Percy  Nunn  and  F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Moore  on  the  Subject  Matter  of  Psychology.   By  G.  Dawes  Hicks. 

Volumes  I  to  IX,  containing  the  papers  read  before  the  Society  from  1900  to  1909 
can  still  be  obtained.     Price  10s.  6d.  per  volume  net.     Bound  in  buckram. 
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"Scholarship  matched  with  enthusiasm." — Expositor})  Times 


The  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Paul,  Peter,  John, 


Andrew,  and  Thomas 


By  REV.  BERNARD  PICK.  D.  D. 


12  mo.    376  pp.    Cloth.  $1.25 


THE  present  work  is  the  first  attempt  to  make  the  researches  of  Lipsius  and 
Bonnet  on  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Schmidt's  Coptic  Acta 
Pauli  accessible  to  the  English  reader. 


PRESS  NOTES 


THE  EXPOSITORY  TIMES.  London. 

"Dr.  Pick  has  proved  by  his  Paralipomcna  of 
last  year  that  he  is  quite  competent  for  this 
work.  Ilis  scholarship  is  matched  with  enthu- 
siasm." 

AMHERST  LITERARY  JOURNAL 

"The  oldest  and  most  important  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Acts,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  minister,  the  missionary,  and  the  teacher 
of  Biblical  literature.  It  was  at  this  time  also 
that  Christian  poetry  had  its  beginning  among  the 
Agnostics.   .   .   . 

"The  work  possesses  the  merit  of  being  both 
scholarly  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
The  Apocryphal  Acts  contain  'both  truth  and  fic- 
tion' ;  enough  of  the  latter  to  make  the  book  de- 
lightful. .  .  .  Remark,  for  instance,  the  extreme 
durability  of  the  pious  Thecla,  Paul's  follower, 
under  all  the  attempts  of  the  Roman  Governor  to 
procure  her  death  by  torture.  This  same  virgin, 
after  her  youthful  adventures,  dwelt  peacefully  in 
a  cave  for  seventy-two  years,  curing  the  sick,  until 
the  local  doctors  found  that  she  was  seriously 
interfering  with  their  practice,  and  compelled 
her  to  leave  the  region.  Next  are  .recounted  the 
struggles  of  Peter  with  the  wicked  Simon  Magus, 
a  character  who  frequently  recurs  in  later  litera- 
ture. Full  of  naivete  to  our  eyes  are  these  writ- 
ings, but  there  is  much  that  is  ideally  true  and 
fine.   .   .   ." 

THE  RECORD  HERALD,  Chicago. 

"...  Such  a  volume  cannot  be  described 
here,  except  to  say  that  its  publication  is  of  real 
service  to  Christian  literature  and  history,  con- 
taining  both   trutli   and   fiction.    .    .   . 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF 
THEOLOGY. 

University  of  Chicago. 

"...  Dr.  Pick  follows  his  useful  collection 
of  early  gospels  and  sayings  of  Jesus  (Paralipom- 
i  n<i  i  with  a  similar  volume  of  translations  of 
the  early  Apocryphal  Acts,  in  the  study  of  which 
so  much  progress  lias  recently  been  made  through 
the  discoveries  of  Schmidt  and  the  labors  of  Bon- 
net   and    others.    .   .   . 

"Dr.  Pick's  translations  are  prefaced  by  full 
bibliographies.  ...  He  has  done  well  in  this 
volume  in  presenting  a  brief  introduction  to  each 
of  the  works  translated.  These  will  do  much 
to  make  these  curious  stories  significant  and  In- 
teresting to  English  readers.  The  Acts  of  Thomas 
now  api>ears  for  the  first  time  in  a  complete  Eng- 
lish translation.  Dr.  Pick's  book  should  do  much 
to  extend  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  early 
Christian    literature." 


THE  SUNDAY  CALL,  Newark,  N.  J. 

"...  A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  Dr.  Pick 
for  presenting  us  in  English  dress  the  latest  and 
best  edition   of  these  interesting  documents.   .   .    ." 

"...  Although  these  Acts  contain  both  truth 
and  fiction,  they  are  of  importance  as  giving  us  a 
picture  of  Christianity  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  and  form  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  primitive  literature  of  the  Church.  The 
text  is  accompanied  by  copious  notes,  particularly 
that   part  dealing  with   the  Acts  of  Paul." 
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AN  IMPORTANT  REMAINDER  OF  BOOKS  ON 
EGYPTIAN     HISTORY    AND     MYTHOLOGY 

By  E.  A.  WALLIS  BUDGE,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.,  D.  Litt.  D.  Lit. 

Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  London 


THE  GODS  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS  or  STUDIES  IN 

EGYPTIAN  MYTHOLOGY      ffi,  $A  St  iIlustrations-    2  volumes- 

There    is    no    other    hook    on    the    Egyptian    Pantheon    of   equal    rank,    nor    is  it   likely 

that   anyone    will    appear   in    the   near   future    to   rival    it.      It   is    unique,    not    only  as   being 

authoritative,    hut   also   in    its   artistic   makeup.      The   work  will    soon   heeome   rare,  as    there 
are  only  100  copies  of  this  edition  now  available  for  sale. 

Tijn    nnnv     r\V    TUr    HfAH  A  translation  of  the  chapters,  hymns,  etc.,  of  the 

1  flC    DUUrv     Ur      1  lit    ULAU  Theban  Recension.     Illustrated.     3  volumes.     $3.75 

per  set  net. 
A    representative    collection    of   the   various    compositions   which    the   Egyptians   inscribed 
upon   the   walls   of   tombs    and   sarcophagi,   coffins   and   funeral    stela?,    papyri   and   amulets   in 
order  to  insure  the  well-being  of  the  dead  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  HEAVEN  AND  HELL    ^tftKtffii::  In1; 

"The  Egyptian  Heaven  and  Heli."  Cloth,  illustr.,  $5.00  per  set. 
The  present  work  is  the  outcome  of  two  lectures  on  the  Books  of  the  Tuat,  i.  e., 
the  Egyptian  Underworld,  or  "Other  World,"  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the 
spring  of  1904,  and  it  has  been  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  many  who  wished  to  con- 
tinue their  inquiries  into  the  beliefs  of  the  Egyptians  concerning  the  abode  of  the  departed, 
and   the  state  of  the  blessed  and  the  damned. 

THE  DECREES  OF  MEMPHIS  AND  CAN0PUS     ?£.  iRoasnfa„.stTne 

Decree  of  Canopus,"  Vol.   III.     With  plates.     1904.     $1.25  per  volume.     Three  volumes, 

$3.75  net. 
This  book  contains  everything  that  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Rosetta 
stone,  publishes  a  facsimile  of  the  text,  translations  of  the  hieroglyphics,  demotic  and  Greek 
versions  in  Latin,  French  and  English  ;  it  contains  the  history  of  its  decipherment  and 
additions  to  the  texts  and  translations  of  some  kindred  documents,  all  of  which  have 
contributed  their  share  to  the  explanation  of  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions,  language  and 
literature. 

AUlCTftDV    f\V    UPVPT      From   the   end  of  the   Neolithic   Period   to  the   death   of 
niOlUI\I     Ur     tulrl       Cleopatra  VII,  B.  C.  30.     Richly  illustrated.     8  volumes. 

Cloth,   $10.00   net. 
This  period  of  about  four  millenniums  shows  as  marked  development  of  Egyptian  civilza- 
tion  as  we  know  in  the  progress  of  Anglo-Saxon  through  the  old   English  to  Modern  English. 
These   volumes   are   indispensable    to    Egyptologists   and   at   the   same   time   of  interest   to 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the   sciences  and  things  Oriental. 


The  author,  a  leading  Egyptologist,  is  well  known  as  the  keeper  of  the  department  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities  of  the  British  Museum,  and  his  name  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  books  are  methodical  and  authoritative.  His  statements  are  based  upon 
original    research   and    are    thoroughly    up-to-date. 
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"Dr.  Burton's  style  is  clear  and  dignified  " — Benjamin  Bacon,  Ph.D.,   Yale  University 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  EVIL 

By  MARION  LEROY  BURTON,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  President-elect  of  Smith  College 
Pp.  242.         Cloth,  $1.25 


OPINIONS 


DR.  BENJAMIN  W.  BACON, 
Yale  University 

"The  first  step  for  one  who  desires  to  have  an 
opinion  on  the  fundamental  questions  of  present 
day  philosophy,  is  to  prove  his  mastery  of  the 
thinking  of  the  past.  Dr.  Burton  lias  done  this 
In  the  case  of  Augustine,  the  master  mind  for  all 
subsequent  ages  of  western  theology.  He  has 
done  more.  He  has  made  the  system  of  Augus- 
tine's thought  clear  to  the  reader  in  Its  strength 
and   in   its  weaknesses. 

"Dr.  Burton's  style  is  clear  and  dignified.  His 
work  will  be  welcomed  by  scholars  as  a  truo 
contribution.  Great  originality  in  the  treatment 
of  such  a  subject  would  be  unexpected.  Thorough- 
ness and  logical  consistency  are  indispensable,  and 
these  are  in  evidence.  The  book  may  be  heartily 
commended  to  students  of  Augustine,  the  great 
father  of   Latin    theology. 


AMHERST  LITERARY  MONTHLY 

"The    author    takes    the    philosophical,     not  the 

religious    viewpoint.      The    work    is    meant    for  the 

scholar,   and  is  distinctly  not  of  the  'popular'  va- 
riety." 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

"The  ideas  of  the  great  saint,  Augustine,  bishop 
of  Hippo,  are  rather  abruptly  brought  into  the 
light  of  the  monistic  theory  of  modern  scientists, 
and  the  need  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  ancient 
theological  idea  pointed  out  by  the  writer.  Sin, 
as  St.  Augustine  held  with  the  early  Christian 
fathers,  was  the  result  of  Adam's  disobedience, 
whereby  all  men  were  born  desperately  wicked  at 
heart  and  prone  to  every  manner  of  evil.  Marion 
Ve  Roy  Burton,  the  writer  here,  contrasts  this 
tvlth  the  idea  of  the  evolutionist,  that  sin  is  an 
inheritance  from  a  savage,  from  an  animalish  and 
brutal  past,  which  leaves  every  human  soul  a 
battleground  between  a  lower  nature,  slowly  being 
outgrown  by  the  race,  and  the  high  ideals  of  the 
noblest  characters  in  sacred  and  profane  history." 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 

"The  readers  of  this  book  are  warned  at  tho 
outset  that  tin-  work  is  not  Intended  for  the  popu- 
lar reader.  The  last  chapter,  however,  summar- 
izes the  conclusions  of  the  author,  and  may  be 
taken  up  with  Interest  by  those  who  do  not  care 
to  delve  Into  the  arguments  by  which  the  author 
has  arrived  at  his  position.  A  partial  list  of 
Augustine's  own  works  and  such  other  books  as 
the  author  has  found  useful  In  preparing  his  criti- 
cism   is   given." 

THE  CHICAGO  RECORD  HERALD 

"The  mystery  of  evil  In  the  world — a  riddle 
which  must  have  puzzled  the  first  thinker  in 
whom  thought  found  a  throne — still  engages  all 
thinkers.  The  book  is  admirable  In  its  thorough- 
ness, its  fairness,  and  its  insight,  recognizing 
does  the  great  genius  of  Augustine  and  his  partial 
success   in   grappling  with   the   mystery. 

"The  author  finds,  in  his  lucid  summary,  that 
Augustine  abandoned  the  old  dualism  in  behalf  of 
the  unity  of  life ;  that  he  defended  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  as  opposed  to  fatalism ;  but  that  he 
fell  into  error  by  thinking  of  evil  as  an  abstrac- 
tion, and  by  taking  literally  the  story  of  the 
purity  of  the  first  human  pair.  Augustine,  says 
the  author,  did  not  of  course  see  the  principle  of 
evolution,  but  his  dealing  with  this  problem  shows 
the  need  of  that  truth  if  we  are  ever  to  deal  with 
it  to  any  purpose.  In  its  field,  and  to  those  who 
love  such  deep  themes,   the  book  is  a  delight." 

AMERICAN  REVIEW   OF  REVIEWS 

"The  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  fifth  cen- 
tury doctrine  of  sin,  inherited  by  the  Church 
from  Augustine,  is  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Burton, 
the  president-elect  of  Smith  College,  in  a  keenly 
critical  monograph  on  'The  Problem  of  Evil,'  ad- 
dressed to  learned  theologians.  In  his  dissection 
of  error  from  the  truth  to  which  it  was  wedded  in 
Augustine,  he  repeatedly  points  out  that  evolution 
explains  what  Augustine  failed  to  explain :  i.  e., 
sin,  the  culpable  failure  to  moralize  our  non- 
moral    inherited    animalism." 
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